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who live under the creeds without assenting to them. 
We do not have to lie awake nights to find illustrations 
of this statement. They are thrust upon us. The same 
day that this remark came to our notice an orthodox 
minister in good standing, a man of influence, casually 
remarked, ‘‘I no longer hold to the deity of Christ, but 
regard him asaman.” An hour later a lady volunteered 
the information that she was a liberal Episcopalian in 
sympathy with Dr. Crapsey. We might extend the list 
indefinitely. A Unitarian who is civil and cordial gets 
confessions of this kind whenever he meets any consider- 
able number of people who are off duty as ecclesiastics. 


od 


A curious fallacy appears with frequent reiteration 
in criticism of the Church. Whenever as the result of 
its influence some new form of activity appears and is 
organized, the fact is instantly cited as a proof that the 
Church in this respect was a failure, whereas the truth 
is that the new activity is a token of success. There 
is no form of human action organized for the better- 
ment of the world that did not originate in the Church. 
Schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums, charities of all 
kinds, the fine arts, the best literature, began in the 
Church, were carried on by it, or were organized outside 
of itself as a new expression of the regard of the Church 
for the need of the world. We do not say that a tree 
fails when it puts forth new branches. We do not say 
that a college is a failure because out of it grow pro- 
fessional schools of special kinds. We do not wisely 
say that the family church is a failure when the insti- 
tutional church appears. 


THERE is a large class of frauds worked upon the public 
with amazing regularity of which the bait is an appeal 
to greed through the proposed recovery of treasure. 
The details are innumerable. The treasure which may 
be recovered, if only one can raise an adequate sum of 
money to carry on a lawsuit, or an investigation, or to 
fit out an expedition, is an estate held for a hundred 
years in Holland, or in an English Court of Chancery, 
or a large sum of money deposited in the bank of England, 
or pirate’s treasure buried in the River St. Lawrence or 
somewhere in the Spanish main, or money secreted in a 
foreign land by some prisoner who is still living, or some 
unfortunate exile who has died, leaving hidden treasure 
intended for some dear child or other dependent, but 
which will be shared with any one who will bear the ex- 
pense of its recovery. All these have been worked, to 
our knowledge, within six months, and the daily papers 
in reporting them give no hint that they are not genuine, 
although they have been exposed a hundred times. 
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WE see many assertions concerning the truth com- 
mitted to the Church to the effect that it is one and un- 
changeable, that the Church was organized to be its 
organ and can do nothing to justify its mission excepting 
to repeat and illustrate the unchangeable truth of God. 
There seems to be something valuable in such a state- 
ment until we remember that what we call the truth is 
never the thing itself, never the ultimate reality, but only 
our human way of seeing and explaining what we see. 
We may assert that the being of God is an ultimate truth, 
unchangeable forever;- but what we know about God 
changes from generation to generation. If there is any 
such thing as progressive human experience, and all 
modern knowledge tends toward the assertion of it, then 
truth must be progressive, changing, a revelation of 
something concerning God, but never a revelation of 
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everything. The creeds and standards of the Church 
show what men were thinking about God and man when 
they were made, nothing more. 
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GREAT BRITAIN has launched a vast warship called the 
Dreadnought. Our Congress seems to regard this as a 
challenge, and proposes to build another ship of equal 
proportions and powerful armament. But the British 
Dreadnought is not a challenge to America, and, if 
ever foreign nations should attack us unprovoked, it 
will be found cruising off New York harbor in defence 
of the city. The United States is the only great nation 
that.can afford to dispense with naval forces beyond those 
that are necessary for the peaceful patrol of the seas. We 
shall not attack any foreign nation, and, if all the rest of 
the world were arrayed against us, the vast armament of 
Great Britain would be at our disposal. As Capt. Tat- 
nall said, when he went into the fight in Chinese waters 
to help the British who were getting the worst of it, 
‘Blood is thicker than water,’’ we shall never fight Great 
Britain again. 


Religion Rules the World. 


Throughout the United States, to say nothing of other 
countries that claim to be civilized, there is a tendency 
on the part of the churches and ministers of religion to 
seek for something to do outside of the old-fashioned 
duties, to find something to think about outside of the 
old-fashioned search for the truth concerning the rela- 
tions of God to man and man to his fellows. In so far 
as this tendency is away from artificial relations and 
duties toward facts and realities in actual life and in 
so far as it is a turning away from traditions concerning 
the truth and rigid creeds which are no longer alive with 
the impulses of divinity, this tendency is good. The 
more one loses and leaves behind, the better, if what 
is cast off or neglected is dead and useless. The move- 
ment away from unreality, wherever it tends, is good, 
because somewhere in the wide world the open mind 
and the honest heart is sure to be confronted with reality 
which is worth the while,—reality which will challenge the 
attention and suggest new ways of thinking and better 
methods of action. 

In contrast with this wholesome and desirable search 
for truth in all this vast unexplored world which lies 
around us is another tendency which is not so good. 
It comes from the unrest of the age. It comes from the 
desire to keep step with the captains of industry, with 
the leaders of society, and with the hustling methods 
of the promoters and speculators, some of whom at least 
are not high thinkers or good livers. 

The temptation is for the Church and the ministers 
of religion to descend from. the heights of the ideal, 
from the true and the best, and to attract the attention 
of the multitude by doing things, by proving that the 
Church can organize labor, can promote industrial wel- 
fare, can regulate politics and publish a new system 
of political economy. By a specious perversion of the 
saying, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” many are 
tempted to seek ways to produce the fruits without 
providing the trees and vines on which they are to grow. 
They are like gardeners who should offer for exhibition 
fruits they had bought, while they were neglecting their 
own gardens and green-houses; or they are like those 
lovers of truth, called scientists, who are sometimes 
tempted by the rewards which come from the applica- 
tions of science, and so cease to be discoverers while 
they become vendors of patented devices and mechanical 
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ingenuities, by doing which much money is made and 
science is forgotten. 

It is said of one of our most popular, successful, and 
honorable reformers, whose praise is in the mouths of 
all the people, that he attributes whatever is good in 
himself and his work to a minister who was his private 
tutor, and who filled his mind with a noble rage for 
righteousness in action. Now, if that be true, that min- 
ister, by his simple, honest, and faithful discharge of 
his duty, has done more, a hundred times over, than he or 
any minister like him could do by throwing himself 
into the arena of politics and trying to demonstrate 
the truths of religion by action in a field with which 
he was not familiar and in an undertaking for which he 
had no training. 
fKIf anything in this world is important and useful 
for the common interest of man, it is the highest truth 
to which any saint or seer or prophet or poet or preacher 
or church can attain in the search after God, after right 
knowledge of the spiritual nature of man, after study, 
high and deep, of the duties and relations which come 
out of right thinking toward God and proper feeling 
toward man. Just in proportion as the church falls 
away from these high themes, and busies itself with 
serving tables and regulating manners and customs, 
just so far will the confusion in the outer world increase, 
and men will perish in their folly and their sins because 
there is no vision. Milton’s awful description of those 
who in his day were swollen with corruption and there- 
fore did not feed the hungry sheep who looked up to 
them, in a different way applies to honest and honorable 
servants of the Most High who, for the bread of truth 
and the water of life, which alone can satisfy the hearts 
and the minds of men, would substitute devices for the 
distribution of spiritual food and the application of truth 
to life, in ways that are not vital and inspiring. The 
church must furnish inspiration and trust to its inspired 
sons and daughters to do, each one in his place, that 
which is right and best for the convenience of society, 
the right order of business, and the right organization 
of social life and civil society. 


Lake Mohonk Conference. 


At the conference this year there were assembled about 
four hundred men and women, representing most of the 
Northern and a few of the Southern States. There were 
diplomats, jurists, and members of Congress by the score; 
of editors, clergymen, and lawyers, perhaps fifty; as many 
business men representing commercial organizations, and 
others, ladies and gentlemen of influence, who are inter- 
ested in the world’s best work. 

Addresses were made by Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court, by several chief justices of States, by diplomats, 
lawyers, and ministers, presidents of universities, and, 
in one evening, by forty business men. The company 
was carefully selected, and high thought and good feeling 
wae to be expected; but, far beyond any intention or 

tation of those who planned the meeting goes the 
tickake of it as a reconciler between men and women 
ohs most habitually meet people of their own way of 
thinking, in their own churches and social circles. It was 
inspiring to have proof that throughout society high 
levels of thought and character are reached in so many 
different ways, and with so many forms of beautiful and 
dignified expression. To the hearers it made no difference 
whether the speaker was Catholic or Congregationalist, 
Episcopalian or Buddhist, Presbyterian or Jew. All 
spoke the same language, were intent upon the same high 
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things, and created an atmosphere of surpassing mora 
purity and stimulating quality. 

The platform of the conference which follows represents 
only the unanimous agreements of the delegates. A large 
minority, including the present writer, voted for an appeal 
to the Senate to veto the appropriation for more battle- 
ships. Mr. Justice Brewer spoke eloquently in behalf of 
this proposition. But the conference always agrees to 
report to the world as its platform only that in which 
there is unanimity. The platform follows, with two other 
votes unanimously passed. 


The members of this conference call attention, with 
great satisfaction, to the steady progress which the world 
is making in the promotion of international arbitration. 

They place on record their appreciation of the character 
and services of John Hay, the late Secretary of State, 
and acknowledge that to him lasting gratitude is due for 
the foresight, firmness, and wisdom with which, in his 
high official station, he upheld the principles which this 
conference has advocated. 

They have heard with gratification that in many of the 
leading colleges and universities of this country the 
undergraduate students have been led to the study of 
methods by which justice may be secured among nations 
without resort to war. 

This conference has welcomed to its proceedings the 
representatives of fifty,chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and other commercial organizations, and it urges 
upon them and other like institutions not now represented 
here to consider and act upon the measures which are 
from time to time proposed for the promotion of peace. 

This conference regards the approaching assembling 
of a Pan-American Congress in Rio Janeiro as likely to 
promote mutual understanding and consequent good will 
among the States of North, Central, and South America. 

At the present time it is important that public attention 
should be concentrated wpon the second Hague Con- 
ference, soon to be assembled. We hope and believe that 
the beneficial results of the former conference will be 
equalled, and perhaps surpassed, by further deliberations 
in the land of Grotius, upon the principles of international 
law and the best methods for the pacific settlement of 
international difficulties. 

Especially we hope that the Second Hague Gihiferehte 
will elaborate and propose a plan by which like conferences 
may be held at stated periods, and that in the intervals 
appropriate offices may be maintained at The Hague, so 
that these conferences may become a permanent and 
recognized advisory congress of the nations. 

A general arbitration treaty, to be formulated by The 
Hague Conference, is most desirable, and will doubtless 
be accepted by all, or nearly all, of the countries repre- 
sented in the conference. 

Among other subjects of immediate importance the 
many unsettled questions arising out of maritime warfare, 
including the exemption of private property from seizure 
at sea, are respectfully commended to the consideration 
of The Hague Conference. 

As the general restriction of armaments can only be 
secured by concurrent international action, as unani- 
mously recommended by the British House of Commons, 
we earnestly hope that this subject will receive careful 
and favorable consideration. 

While we shall welcome any action taken by the coming 
Hague Conference in the way of clearly defining the rights 
and obligations of belligerents, as to each other and as to 
neutrals, of lessening the horrors of war and of giving 
increased stability and protection to the Red Cross 
movement, it is our hope that the conference will re- 
member that it is consecrated to the great work of ending 
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as well as softening war, and of subjecting the relations 
of nations to the dominion of law rather than force. 


The following resolution was also passed :— 

“Resolved, That the Twelfth Annual Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration respectfully petitions 
President Roosevelt to instruct the delegates from the 
United States to the next Hague Conference to urge that 
body to give favorable consideration to three measures 
which will greatly conduce to the peace and welfare of 
the world,—a plan by which The Hague Conference may 
become a permanent and recognized congress of the 
nations with advisory powers; a general arbitration treaty 
for the acceptance of all nations; a plan for the restriction 
of armaments, and, if possible, for their reduction by 
concurrent international action.” 


Wanted—Ministers. 


The want is a perennial one in all denominations. 
The demand is always greater than the supply. The 
theological seminaries turn out hundreds or thousands 
yearly, but still the need is as pressing as ever. There 
are large numbers of good ones in the churches, and out 
of them perhaps, and yet the cry is heard,—Wanted, if 
not ministers, the minister. Each church is an individual 
entity. It cannot be served like a neghborhood or a 
village all out of the same flour barrel or coal bin. It 
has special needs, requirements, tastes. There is no 
calling that demands such delicate and well-adjusted 
adaptations. Here you must try conclusions with souls 
and not with appetites. The schools cannot always 
be depended on to turn out the desired product or to 
furnish the vacant pulpits with just what they are wait- 
ing for. The schools do not always give the requisite 
knowledge of human nature, the sound common sense, 
the needful ability for practical things, which, in these 
later years, have become so essential to the clerical office. 

The days of emaciated clerical bodies, consumptive 
clerical throats, the power of quoting poetry rather than 
of giving forth original thought, coupled with what was 
once considered an essential unworldliness meaning 
absolute incapacity for affairs have gone by. The day 
of preachers thrilling by sustained rhetoric and oratorical 
powers seems to have lapsed in the pulpit, as in legislative 
halls, on the lecture platform, and at the bar. A new 
type has come into being, and we may call him the 
builder, the man who does not work on the sandy foun- 
dations of sensation and showy oratory, but on firmer 
and more lasting material, the man who aims to make 
a church that will go alone, so to speak, will exist with- 
out him if his absence is necessary. 

It is this rock basis that all churches need. ‘Their 
interest, their stay, should be in religion, and not wholly 
in the Sunday sermon. The Protestant church, as a 
whole, is far from being the stable institution that its 
polity requires. There are large churches that crumble 
away like a sand heap before a strong wind when the 
favored pastor departs. They add a striking sense of 
irony to the parable of the house builded upon the sand. 

It is essential for the minister to give to the church 
this sense of perpetuity and power, to so quicken its 
interior life that it may grow from within and have root, 
stem, and fibre of its own to withstand all chance and 
change. Unfortunately too many churches are mere 
accretions of unrelated parts, aggregations of particles 
without bond of union. How often we hear it said, I 
go to such or such a church because it has an attractive 
preacher! It is well to like the preacher and to get 
all possible good from him; but, if he simply piques 
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curiosity and satisfies a passing whim, he is not building 
up a church. He may be gathering a fine collection of 
religious Bohemians, who have no stability or staying 
power in their passing interest. The Church as a 
growing organism does not gain by these parasites, and 
may be injured by them. A few may be converted into 
helpers and workers, but the majority will probably 
rush round the corner to listen to the next new religious 
attraction. 

A decayed church is perhaps a little more sad than 
any other spectacle of decay. It indicates that some 
gleams of religious fervor and spiritual life have flickered 
and gone out. It is a bankruptcy quite otherwise de- 
plorable than any worldly loss. The collapse of great 
churches that were bolstered and propped on rhetoric 
and oratory alone has had its silent influence on the 
community in instilling a distrust of these qualities 
which has worked a very useful change in sentiment. 
The ore rotundo style has too often covered acertain paucity 
of ideas, as a very poor and worthless soil may cover 
itself with flowers in springtime. There is a deeper 
need for truth, a more fervent, even passionate, seeking 
for the reconciling of doubts, the satisfying of the hunger 
of heart and brain that is one of the most marked features 
of our time. There are people who no longer go to 
church to have their ears tickled with fine phrases and 
beautiful metaphors. They go because there is within 
them a burning need for aid wherewith to combat the 
scepticism and materialism of the time: they go some- 
times, too, because they fear the animal and bestial in- 
stinct may get possession of them if they lose all hold 
upon religious belief. There never was a time when 
the dark problems of the universe so pressed and burned 
themselves into human souls and when the preacher 
so often finds before him a desperate appeal to furnish 
something to cling to in the threatened shipwreck. 

If faith is saved, it will not be by fine essays, but by 
conviction, even passionate and sad. ‘The old ecclesi- 
astical hypocrisies, the old formulas repeated for hun- 
dreds of years, are going down in the drift of the ages, 
on the stream of time. Heresy trials and repeating with 
the lips what the heart does not believe cannot save 
them. They are doomed as were the old idols in the 
early ages of Christianity. Sincerity is to become a 
gospel. Truth-speaking is to have a shining day: the 
young apostles will be fearless and brave. They will 
utter what their hearts and minds dictate, and a new 
sense of freedom will arise for the preacher of righteous- 
ness whose task is to clear away the rubbish from around 
the unchanging ideals, and to show them in their pristine 
splendor. Never did a brighter day dawn than this for 
the preacher who will not conpromise, who will not 
equivocate, and who will be heard. 


Current Topics. 


A SHOCKING state of affairs in the packing industry is 
disclosed in the President’s message, which transmitted 
to Congress on last Monday the report of James B. Rey- 
nolds and Commissioner Charles P. Neill, on their in- 
vestigations of the stock-yards of Chicago and elsewhere. 
In urging upon Congress the passage of legislation which 
shall provide for thorough inspection of the meat from 
the hoof to the moment of shipment, the President said: 
‘‘The conditions shown by even this short inspection to 
exist in Chicago stock-yards are revolting. It is im- 
peratively necessary in the interest of health and of de- 
cency that they should be radically changed. Under the 
existing law it is wholly impossible to secure satisfactory 
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results.” The publication of the report is presumed to 
be the President’s answer to the opposition of the packers 
to the adoption of the Beveridge amendment to the 
agricultural bill, which provides strict sanitary regulation 
of packing-houses and thorough inspection of all meats 
and meat products therein produced. 


wt 


AFTER aseries of sessions, during which the best methods 
of advancing the campaign for universal peace were 
discussed by leaders in the movement, the conference on 
International Arbitration at Lake Mohonk on last Thurs- 
day adopted resolutions petitioning President Roosevelt 
to instruct the delegates to the second peace conference 
at The Hague to urge three measures upon the attention 
of United Christendom. The first is a plan by which The 
Hague conference may become a permanent and recog- 
nized congress of the nations, with advisory power. The 
second provides for a general arbitration treaty for the 
acceptance of all nations, and the third outlines a project 
for the restriction of armaments and, if possible, for their 
reduction by concerted international action. The first 
of these three points was brought to the attention of the 
conference at Brussels by the American parliamentary 
group. 

ed 

A FULL agreement of the railroad rate bill was reached 
last Saturday by the Senate and House conferees, and the 
measure was reported to both houses for action, with the 
prospect that it will be placed upon the statute book with 
small loss of time. In the course of the conference the 
Senate receded from six amendments, two of which merely 
changed the number of sections, while twenty-eight of its 
amendments were retained verbatim and the remaining 
seventeen were retained under different phraseology. 
The amendment prohibiting the issuance of free passes 
was redrafted so as to eliminate all exceptions. One of 
the provisions from which the Senate conferees receded 
was that known as the ‘‘Jim Crow”? amendment, which 
declared that equally good service and accommodations 
should be given to all persons in interstate transportation. 
This provision met with vigorous opposition from Southern 
congressmen. On the whole, the bill in its present form 
is, in all essentials, as it was passed by the Senate. 
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Tuat the federal government does not intend to abandon 
its proceedings to maintain the authority of the judiciary 
in all the States was indicated last week when the 
Attorney-General obtained from the United States Su- 
preme Court a rule upon each of the lynchers of the negro 
Ed Johnson, who was put to death in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on March 19 last, to show cause why they should not be 
punished for contempt of court. Johnson, who had been 
sentenced to death for a crime against a woman, had 
obtained an appeal from the United States Supreme Court, 
which acted as a stay of his sentence. Several of the 
citizens of Chattanooga, of whom twenty-six are named 
in Attorney-General Moody’s proceeding, took the law 
into their own hands while the Supreme Court decree was 
pending, and put the negro to death, In response to Mr. 
Moody’s application, the Supreme Court granted leave to 
file the information and made the rule returnable next 
October. 

wt 


TuE peril of anarchism was brought shockingly to the 
attention of the world on last Thursday when a bomb, 
thrown at the carriage in which King Alphonso of Spain 
and his bride were returning from the wedding ceremony, 
brought death to twenty-four persons in the immediate 
vicinity of the royal coach, and injury to many more. 
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Although the king and queen were uninjured, the pro- 
gramme for the wedding festivities was marred and the 
name of Madrid for the moment became a word of ominous 
import. Several arrests were made after the outrage, 
and on Saturday night Manuel Morales, the man who was 
suspected of having thrown the bomb, killed himself 
after he had been captured in a town midway between 
Madrid and Alcala. His death apparently diminished 
the chances of the police for getting at the bottom of the 
conspiracy; for a conspiracy it apparently was of wide 
ramification and probably of international scope. 


vt 


THE outrage at Madrid gave fresh impetus to the 
movement which has long been under discussion for the 
establishment of a systematic international bureau to 
detect and suppress that class in the community which 
is responsible for the propagation of the doctrine of 
violence. Andrew D. White, former ambassador to 
Russia and Germany, expressed himself in Chicago on 
last Saturday as warmly in support of such international 
action, to include the United States. ‘‘Three of our 
Presidents,”’ said Mr. White, ‘ ‘have fallen in a generation 
by the hand of such men. They were splendid, upright, 
able Presidents. There was no reason for their assas- 
sination. If we are to believe reports, there are secret 
relations between the anarchists of Europe and America. 
To deal with the anarchists properly there must be similar 
relations between the police powers of America and 
Europe.”’ Dr. White’s sentiments were echoed by promi- 
nent and enlightened Americans throughout the country. 
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THE incident at. Madrid is causing a revulsion in British 
sentiment toward the oppressed. For many years past 
it has been the complaint of Continental governments 
that the British theory of asylum on British soil was 
operating to prevent the bringing of criminals to justice. 
The efforts of conservative cabinets to bring about a 
modification of the British laws which secure a foreigner 
on British soil from arrest by avenging governments 
had been met by a steady opposition to any enactment 
that might tend to deprive the persecuted in other coun- 
tries of the right to freedom and security under the 
British flag. In recent years this right has been so abused 
that Great Britain has been laid open to the charge of 
being the breeding ground for that social excrescence which 
knows no law. It is believed that most recent events will 
strengthen materially the demand in Great Britain for a 
law stringently excluding anarchists from the right of 
asylum which has been the pride of British citizenship 
for generations past. 


Brevities, 


Excitement is not necessarily enthusiasm. 


In the parishes, as on the farm, the lesson to be learned 
is how to make the largest crop grow in the smallest place. 


An Episcopal church advertises for a minister. It is 
suggested that our unsettled ministers might use the same 
means of getting before the parishes. 


President Eliot of the American Unitarian Association 
reports that the San Francisco Relief Fund is now com- 
plete. No more contributions are needed. 


Reformers, like ministers, ought to be paid for their 
services; but, whether ministers or reformers, they who 
work for pay are not worthy of their hire. 
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According to a statement recently made, King Leo- 
pold’s agents and soldiers in the Congo Free State have 
killed 2,000 natives every day in the year for the last 
fifteen years. 


Disarmament on the lakes between the United States 
and Canada was a successful experiment. In our re- 
lations with England we do not need warships on the 
Atlantic any more than we do on Lake Erie. 


The first impression one gets while looking over the 
prayer-book offered by Dr. Van Dyke and others for 
the approval of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church is that it is a great pity to print in a prayer- 
book so many things that are not so, and that, before 
this generation passes away, will be set aside. 


Once the degree of Doctor of Laws was intended to 
mark the highest attainment of knowledge and wisdom. 
One is bewildered when the degree is conferred upon iron- 
masters and kings, and can only wonder whether any 
distinctions will be left to mark the differences among 
men, which are as real and evident as they ever were. 


A girl who could not afford to lose a dollar played 
cards in a private house, and to her astonishment dis- 
covered that she had won $40. Her chagrin at finding 
that she had won money by gambling was only a little 
less than what her shame would have been had she lost it 
in that way. But what of the hostess in such a case? 


Dr. Carter, a retired Presbyterian clergyman, con- 
tinues to see the evil things of the Westminster Con- 
fession. He writes to the General Assembly that 
“There never was, there is not now, and there never 
will be such a God as the God of the Westminster Con- 
fession.”’ 


In a New England town where there are many factories 
some good women have just taken the cover off from cer- 
tain resorts and discovered many boys and girls, young 
men and women, drinking and smoking together in private 
rooms with suggestions of worse things behind. Will the 
time ever come when the suppression of evil resorts will be 
continuous and not sporadic? 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Dr. Crapsey Case. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Since my article on the Dr. Crapsey case appeared, 
many letters have come to me from Unitarians, some 
warmly agreeing, some more or less dissenting. One 
prominent minister writes, ‘“Your article goes so to the 
heart of the matter that I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of telling you.”” Another, ‘‘Not a word to add or subtract 
from your Register article. Perfect.’”’ Another, ‘‘It has 
my unqualified indorsement.’’ But the letter in the last 
Register from my dear friend, Mr. Sunderland, is a sample 
of others coming by mail, which more or less misapprehend 
the main points. Mr. Sunderland, by the way, had 
written me by mail at some length, and had told me of his 
letter to the Register. I am surprised that these friends 
should miss the meaning when others find it so clear. 
But words may signify differently to different minds. 
It is just the trouble that we find with creeds. I shall 
reply to my correspondents as fast as I can, and we will 
try to ‘“‘get together’? on some better mutual under- 
standing. 
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In Dr. Hale’s ‘‘Good News”’ he uses the word ‘‘symbol”’ 
with a different meaning from that in which I use it, 
and his comments, therefore, miss the point. But I 
think that he did right in reading the Apostles’ Creed on 
shipboard, after all. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Dr. Crapsey the More Honest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Do not most Unitarian as well as many Episcopal 
ministers use words in public religious exercises with 
meanings which are not the same to themselves as to 
their hearers, as ‘‘Saviour,” ‘‘Christ,”’ ‘‘Our divine Lord,” 
‘‘Salvation of souls,” et al.2 And is not he more honest 
who, so using words, explains in his preaching what he 
does really mean by them, than he is who, having aban- 
doned their ordinary meaning, still uses them and does 
not explain this change of view and the meaning he would 
give them? Dr. Crapsey has been honest enough to 
make plain his meaning of such terms when used by him, 
idle as those words may seem to some of us,—spell the 
word i-d-l-e or i-d-o-l. PERRY MARSHALL. 

NEw SALEM, Mass. 


Hypocrisy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The accusation of hypocrisy is a very serious thing, 
and it should always be avoided if possible. Mere 
probability or conjecture cannot justify it. It implies 
a knowledge of the state of mind and motives of the ac- 
cused person which is rarely possessed, and yet how 
common the accusation! A man’s conduct seems in- 
consistent with perfect integrity. We cannot under- 
stand how an honest man can say and do such con- 
tradictory things, and at once we decide it is all hypocrisy, 
forgetting there are many things we do not comprehend, 
and that the human mind is a mystery past finding out. 
Two Unitarian ministers have published sermons con- 
demning Dr. Crapsey for remaining in the Episcopal 
Church and repeating the Creed while holding opinions 
contrary to the Church’s interpretation of it. They say 
distinctly his position cannot be honest. It is simply 
because they feel it would not be an honest position 
for them. ‘That they have the right to say, and no more. 

There is a literal attitude of mind that is intolerant 
of any other: it regards the Ten Commandments of 
Moses, the Creed, the Sermon on the Mount, as it does 
a business proposition or an historical statement, and 
any inconsistency is fraud and falsehood. It loses the 
beauty and power of the Bible and of the Prayer Book. 
Religious statements are not made in mercantile language 
and cannot be. They have a vocabulary of their own. 
The Sermon on the Mount cannot be understood as busi- 
ness contracts or legal documents are. Jesus met this 
literal spirit in Nicodemus, who said, ‘‘How can these 
things be?” and Jesus answered, ‘‘Art thou a Master in 
Israel and knowest not these things ?’’ and in his disciples, 
who murmured, ‘‘How can this man give us His flesh to 
eat?” and Jesus said, ‘‘Unless ye eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of Man, ye have no life in you.” 
‘‘The words I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life.’ And ‘‘from that time many of his disciples 
went back and walked no more with him.” Religious 
thought, feeling, and faith have always had imagery 
of their own. ‘‘The evil comes when the priest uses 
words in one meaning, when he knows they will be taken 
in. another meaning.” Very true. Now the admirable 
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fact in Dr. Crapsey’s case is that he has been perfectly 
frank and open with his Church and with the community 
in this whole matter. There is no ‘‘pretence” of a 
Pharisee. He has systematically instructed his parish 
in his principles; and, though it perhaps does not fully 
agree with him, it gives him entire respect and hearty 
confidence. And the public has been informed by re- 
peated publications in the plainest terms of his theo- 
logical position, and his city holds him in honor and 
esteem. It is confidently stated that many priests 
in the Episcopal Church agree with Dr. Crapsey in his 
interpretation of her creed, but quietly remain in their 
places without explanation. Let no man judge them. 
“Yo their own Master they stand or fall.’ But here 
is one man who fearlessly declares his full mind and has 
“‘the courage of his convictions.” 

Here is, no doubt, heresy; but there can be no hypoc- 
risy. Perhaps such a spirit deserves the reverent sym- 
pathy of those who have long borne the reproach of 
unbelievers, but have never been accused of pious fraud. 

To persons of a literal habit of mind on religious 
subjects I commend a sermon of Rev. Mr. Hooper of 
Cambridge, preached in Hyde Park, and published in the 
Transcript of May 21, clearly giving Dr. Crapsey’s idea 
of spiritual interpretation, and shaming all accusations 
of his “insincerity,” ‘‘immorality,” ‘‘want of perfect 
manliness,” ‘‘violation of a sacred compact,” and pro- 
faning a ‘‘holy trust.’”’ It shows the lack of justice, 
intellectual imagination, and spiritual sympathy in his 
accusers to appreciate the faith of other souls. 

The United States senator who declared he ‘‘could 
not comprehend the intellectual processes” of President 
Roosevelt in the recent political conflict certainly mani- 
fested a wiser and more tolerant as well as a more modest 
and courteous spirit in the controversy than his min- 
isterial opponents do toward Dr. Crapsey. 

He is plainly a quiet man, avoiding notoriety, calmly 
stating his mature conclusions. He has even been re- 
proached for being ‘‘obscure’”’ by those whose record 
of service does not yet compare with his. He is passing 
through a season of bitter trial. Does he not deserve 
something better than suspicion from those who have 
had similar experience? Why go behind the Old Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘Let us not judge one another any more, but 
judge this rather, lest any man put a stumbling block 
or an occasion to fall in another’s way.” Ee CanwWe 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


As to Preaching. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 


In a recent issue of the Christian Register (April 26) 
was a paragraph referring to the appreciation enjoyed by 
pastors as compared with that accorded to editors. 
Faultfinding doubtless finds its way more readily to the 
editor than to the minister, which tends to make it less 
pleasant for the former. As a slight offset to some of 
this, allow me to say that I find the pages of the Register 
much more helpful than the average sermon. I am 
constantly astonished at the character of the sermons I 
hear. Many of them remind me of an engine off the track, 
and, not only that, but an engine that does not know 
where the track is. Others are little but mere sound,— 
a repetition of conventionalities and traditions that one 
has heard a thousand times before. Both classes are 
‘quite beside the mark,” and it is with no little pain and 
disgust that I find myself compelled to listen to them. 
Those that contain a real living message and are valuable 
and helpful accordingly are comparatively few. If the 
pulpit could know the pew better, a far different sort of 
sermons would be preached. The Register always con- 
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tains to me a real message, and it seems to me that its 
readers generally must feel that it constantly brings such 
a message. Its moral and spiritual influence must as- 
suredly be in proportion to the character of its contents. 

In speaking of sermons I do not refer to those of any 
particular church or creed. The connection between the 
denominational name and the character of the sermon is 
not very close. With best wishes, I am 

W. HARPER. 
COLLEGE Point, N.Y, 


Three Thoughts of Life. 


He sold shoe laces, standing by the wall and holding 
them out to the passers-by. Half-witted, growing old, 
very poor, what could life have for him? 

This was the thought of the work-woman fumbling 
in her pocket for a coin. She had not one. What was 
to be done? To give him a blessing for his soul and 
nothing to help his body seemed like a mockery. 

She was sad for him. It is hard to be too poor to 
give. Stop! God has everything. ‘‘Lord God,” she 
said in her heart, ‘‘I have nothing. Make others give 
to him. And, as he stands this day, half-blind and 
lonely by the wall, let something from thee, even if it 
is but the sunshine, warm and cheer him!” 

Then she looked back down the road, and, lo! a cloud 
had passed; and the beggar stood in the bright sunshine. 

Bek 


My life is not what I have chosen. I often long for 
quiet, for reading, and for thought. It seems to me to 
be a very paradise to be able to read, to think, to go into 
deeper things, gather the glorious riches of intellectual 
culture. God has forbidden it in his Providence. I 
must spend hours in receiving people who speak to me 
about all manner of trifles, must reply to letters about 
nothing, must engage in public work on everything, em- 
ploy my life on what seems uncongenial, vanishing, 
temporary waste. 

Yet God knows me better than I know myself. He 
knows my gifts, my powers, my failings and weaknesses, 
what I can do, and what I cannot do. So I desire to be 
led, and not to lead—to follow him. I am quite sure 
that he has thus enabled me to do a great deal more, 
in what seemed to be almost a waste of life, in advanc- 
ing his kingdom, than I would have done in any other 
way. Iam sure of that—Norman McLeod. 


There are two great characters, moral and spiritual 
figures, in human life. One is a good man in adversity, 
who, bowed with weight of sorrow and disappointment, 
yet grieves not as if he alone were afflicted, but whose 
wisdom is enriched by trial and whose heart is softened 
by pain. The other is the rich man, the man of great 
worldly prosperity, successful in his plans and wishes, 
yet without pride or conceit, whose wisdom remains with 
him, and who grows more and more human as his fort- 
unes rise, till at length he feels his debt to mankind and 
to God. Being good at his very heart, he embraces gladly 
every opportunity to do good, if it be by a smile of gentle 
gladness, a kind action of tender sympathy, or by the 
grand and conspicuous endowment of some human wel- 
fare that shall inspire and bless the world. ... Of all 
the men to be most admired is he who in his lifetime, 
not waiting for death to make final inventory, lays plans 
of perpetual good, and deliberately yields up his power, 
as a great and good warrior, victory won and freedom 
enthroned, lays down his sword without a stain.—Ho- 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


After a week filled with meetings and conferences, 
with inspiring reports of work actually accomplished and 
prophetic demands for the future, the Unitarian festival 
comes to set its seal on the good fellowship, which has 
necessarily rested in abeyance through the more serious 
meetings, of a working brotherhood. Fifteen hundred 
friends sat down together at the long supper tables in 
Tremont Temple, and a thousand more, according to the 
reporters, gathered later to listen from the balconies to 
the speakers of the evening. 

This was a good festival. The speakers were prompt, 
cheerful, and effective; nobody prosed or took more than 
his proper time; every one spoke clearly and distinctly, 
with a voice that carried to the ends of the great hall. 
The noble old hymns were sung with splendid vigor; the 
intermission gave welcome chance for meeting old friends 
and making new ones; Gov. Guild was at his best in pres- 
ence, voice, and happy turns of speech; and, when the 
large gathering separated, it was with a renewed sense 
of confidence in its work and honest pride in its represen- 
tatives. 

Mr. Courtenay Guild, chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, introduced as the presiding officer of the evening 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., who made a brief address of con- 
gratulation and welcomed to the Commonwealth the visit- 
ing clergy of the United States and England. In intro- 
ducing the first speaker of the evening, Rev. George W. 
Kent of Providence, R.I., Gov. Guild recalled the time 
when Massachusetts made the mistake of exiling Roger 
Williams and sending him to Providence,—a mistake 
atoned for by our present willingness to bring our good 
ministers back from the same place. 


REV. GEORGE W. KENT. 


Mr. Kent spoke out of his “‘ incorrigible optimism,’ and 
his allegories, justifying it, hit the mark and awakened ap- 
preciative response from his hearers. He acknowledged 
the happy debt of years, incurred as one of the guests at 
the delightfully irresponsible tables on which one fondly 
gazes from the seat of a speaker, and confessed that the 
festival represented to him the crowning pleasure of An- 
niversary Week. Nothing else so allures the ministers 
unless it be the Berry Street Conference, of which Dr. 
Ames once adapted Father Boteler’s historic saying,— 
“Doubtless God might have made a better conference 
than the Berry Street, but doubtless also he never 
had.” 

This is the only banquet, at least, that answers ade- 
quately to life-long expectations. Who has not from 
early childhood had certain great ideas and appetizing ex- 
pectations of a Banquet? ‘The princes and princesses and 
the poor boys who made their fortunes in the loved tales 
of youth always delectably crowned their happiness with 
a banquet and lived happy ever after. One of the minor 
disappointments of the ministry is that banquets do not 
fulfil this blissful dream as crowning joys of existence, 
perhaps because ministers are often invited to them in a 
professional capacity as speech-makers, or because, owing 
to a certain unity in the genius of caterers, as of circus 
managers, however richly the names may vary on their 
bills of fare from year to year, the performance is always 
the same. This Banquet, however, stands alone as a 
blessed exception, and in all but a single feature satisfies 
the ideal. 

To explain the possible lack, Mr. Kent went back to 
memories of himself as a small and chronically hungry 
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boy at boarding-school, lying uneasily in bed amid 
cracker crumbs and jam, after a ‘‘midnight orgy” at 
about nine o’clock. The stories that the boys took turns 
in telling never opened so acceptably as when the hero 
and his boon companions were seated at a festal board, 
and, as if for castaways at sea with little water and less 
food, the good things to eat must be minutely described. 
Also, as an essential feature, the sense of dramatic con- 
trast demanded that there be seated with them a skeleton 
at the feast. In a tale of hardy Norsemen or ancient 
Britons a real skeleton was preferred, held to be the cus- 
tomary adornment of such occasions. If the scene were 
modern, something grisly was supplied in the shape of a 
dark conspiracy or an impending murder, called by the 
most gifted story-teller a ‘‘skellington”’; and even now 
a banquet is never quite complete without its ‘‘skelling- 
ton,” though it has always been missing at the Unitarian 
Festival. 

Such an imperfection cannot be discovered, however, 
in the love-feasts of other denominational bodies. There 
are those we tell about, with sighs at our own shortcom- 
ings, as much more wisely and closely organized than we, 
and, oh, so much superior in consecration, who have, 
seated with them at the board, skeletons of ecclesiastical 
jealousy or jobbery ugly enough to satisfy the most un- 
wholesome craving. Others we fondly picture as enter- 
ing the banquet hall and singing as they march:— 


‘We are not divided, 
All one body, we; 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


And yet the great grewsome skeleton of heresy is click- 
ing its bony heels in step with theirs, as though it were the 
whole procession. We, heretics ourselves, see nothing 
very dreadful in it all, for our only objection to a skeleton 
anyway is that the life has gone out of it and it has lost 
its flesh and blood; and what they call their skeleton 
looks to us so splendidly alive that, instead of being 
scared, we are delighted to give it welcome. 

Mr. Kent had material to construct only an incomplete 
specimen of a skeleton for the present Festival, but, with 
the help of his pessimistic brethren, becoming almost too 
few to count, he was ready to try. Bishop Clark of the 
Rhode Island diocese used to say, when asked if all 
Episcopalians believe the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘Why, 
yes: it takes us all to do it”’; and possibly between us all 
some fragment of a skeleton might get itself articulated 
for the feast. It would be good to see our unfettered 
scholarship, our work-a-day integrity and utterly un- 
ecclesiastical philanthropy erect themselves, like vertebre, 
into a denominational backbone. Mr. Kent would have 
not sectarianism like that of the woman who fixed things 
so that, if the new family didn’t go to her church, they 
certainly shouldn’t go to the other one, but such preach- 
ing and believing that Unitarians themselves should 
know where they belong and be comfortable nowhere 
else. We want not the puny skeleton of sacerdotalism, 
nor that of creedal or canonical authority; but, after 
listening to the prophet voices that have spoken through 
the week and coming into kindling touch with the men 
who utilize our united power for good, one exults that a 
framework of living truth and thought sustains the faith 
that wings and sings its lark-like song in our sky. Into 
our organized work there is being built a steel-framed 
integrity that no earthquake shock can shake down in 
ruin, 

, Mr. Kent’s skeletons, like those of Tommy Traddles 
in the school-days of David Copperfield, were drawn to 
cheer, instead of serving as awful warnings and fulfilling 
their ancient function. 
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The second speaker of the evening, Mr. Louis Rouillion, 
who is about to leave the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University to become superintendent of the new Franklin 
Union and a Bostonian, was next introduced by Gov. 
Guild, who, as a Harvard man, improved the occasion 
to allude pleasantly to the victory won in the afternoon 
on Charles River by the crew of Cornell, a college of which 
Mr. Rouillion is a representative. 


MR. LOUIS ROUILLION. 


Mr. Rouillion accepted the congratulations of Gov. 
Guild and explained that, if his voice were hoarse, his 
hearers could easily guess the reason. He apologized 
for having mistaken the spirit of the occasion, and bring- 
ing a rather serious paper on an educational topic. He 
had done the same thing before under different circum- 
stances, as he illustrated by astory. At that time, speak- 
ing on possible justifications of lying, he had at last in 
despair cast aside his manuscript and found himself, dazed, 
babbling old stories. When he had finished, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot had hastened to him, given him a friendly clap on 
the shoulder, and said with cordial friendliness, ‘‘My boy, 
you have done nobly.”’ ‘‘I was astonished, ” said Mr. 
Rouillion, “that my precepts on the subject assigned me 
had taken such speedy effect.”’ 

Mr. Rouillion believes thoroughly in the workingman 
and in his educational training. He is especially interested 
in the training of boys who leave school at the end of the 
grammar grade. We need a reconstruction of our scheme 
of education so as to take in, not only the school-boy, but 
the youth who is already employed at work during the 
day, and who needs the stimulus of consciously fitting 


himself for greater efficiency in his chosen lines. This 
must be done by evening work if at all. The speaker 
outlined the aim and methods of the ‘‘continuation 


school,’”’ by which name may be called any system of 
instruction to wage-earners. He commended the work 
that has been done by various agencies, intended in some 
degree to meet this want, but it has generally been not 
of a high standard and belongs only potentially to the 
subject immediately under discussion. The speaker 
gave an interesting account of the correspondence schools 
now numbering 55,000 students who are often found in the 
most unlikely places. These afford a good indication of 
the general need that is reaching toward the establish- 
ment of schools formed after the type of the Mechanics 
Institute. If such schools could become common, they 
would permanently assure the commercial supremacy 
of this country. In England the improvement of such 
schools is already recognized, and in individual instances 
they have reached high standards of efficiency. In this 
country the State has little or nothing to do with schools 
of this type, but when one appears it is usually due to 
philanthropy. 

The speaker rapidly outlined the story of the formation 
of the Mechanics Institute of New York, which has an 
excellent plant and is in constant use, and sketched its 
history. According to a statement of its purpose, the 
Institute is limited to males, and its entire capacity is 
taxed in providing instruction for young men who are 
employed during the day. The difference between trade 
schools and such an institute is clear. The aim of the 
trade school is to provide special instruction by which 
aman may earn his living. ‘The aim of the institute is to 
give a man already at work a higher development of in- 
dustrial intelligence and make him more valuable in lines 
which he has already taken up. Mr. Rouillion enumer- 
ated some of the branches studied, and showed the place 
they hold in the education of the student and the purpose 
that they serve, narrating various incidents to illustrate 
the real help that the school has been to individuals, and 
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giving the personal testimony of those who have been 
directly advanced by knowledge there gained. That 
such schools are meeting in a remarkable degree a real 
want is shown by the long waiting lists of would-be stu- 
dents and by the fact that employers go to them for skilled 
workers. 

In closing, Mr. Rouillion told a story, the point of which 
was appreciated by his audience. Not long ago he en- 
tered the study of Dr. Canfield of Columbia College and 
was shown a letter which he had just received from a 
minor New England college, calling for a professor of phil- 
osophy. The writer enumerated the various qualifica- 
tions that were desired, showing that apparently only a 
little tin god on wheels could fill the place and receive 
the salary of $1,000 a year. The letter closed with the 
assurance that ‘‘no Episcopalian or Unitarian need 
apply.” 


After the singing of a hymn, in which apparently every- 
body joined, Gov. Guild introduced Rev. Joseph Wood of 
Birmingham, England, who is now exchanging pulpits 
with Dr. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge. He was warmly 
welcomed, and his address was punctuated with hearty 
laughter and frequent applause. 


REV. JOSEPH WOOD. 


Mr. Wood confessed that, when invited to attend this 
function, he had asked himself in some perplexity, ‘‘What 
is a Unitarian Festival’? and had conjured up visions 
of a denominational menu on Unitarian lines, such as 
Anti-dogmatic Soup, Progressive Thought Entrée, 
Fricassee a@ la Athanasius, Geneva Salad with Theodore 
Parker Dressing, and other delicacies that might suit a 
Unitarian palate. He remembered Browning’s monk of 
the Spanish cloister, who every day at dinner illustrated 
the Trinity and confounded the Arian by taking his al- 
lowance of liquor in three sips, and he wondered if there 
were any symbolic way of drinking iced water to denote 
Unitarian loyalty. Now, after enlightenment, he was 
reminded of an experience he had recently had in a small 
country town hotel, when, after a modest beefsteak, a 
somewhat haughty damsel, who waited at table, in- 
quired, ‘‘Waffles?”’ In the innocence of a bewildered 
mind, he asked, ‘‘What are waffles?”’? and the damsel 
replied in astonishment: “‘Waffles? Why, waffles is 
just waffles.” A Unitarian Festival is just a Unitarian 
Festival, and there is no more to be said or done but to 
take thankfully the goods the gods provide. 

Speaking of the pleasure he found in meeting in this 
social way many of our common faith whose names are 
household words in England, he said that, when asked 
a few days ago what seemed to him most striking in 
America, he had replied, ‘‘The people.”” New England 
scenery and even New England weather can be matched 
in England, but the people are most interesting. He was 
ready to confess having fallen in love with American 
women and being lost in admiration of American men. 
He even found the atmosphere so infectious that in a 
short time he expected to ‘“‘hustle,’”’ and was not quite 
convinced of his own nationality. An Irishman stepped 
into a street car, which, giving its customary jerk, landed 
him in a lady’s lap. The lady, justly indignant, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘What are you doing, sir? Who are you?” 
to which the poor man replied, ‘‘Well, ma’am, I thought 
I was an Irishman, but I find Iam a Laplander.” ‘‘Some- 
what in the same manner,’’ went on Mr. Wood, ‘‘I thought 
I was a shy, sober, reserved Englishman, but I find I am 
rapidly becoming a gay and giddy Pilgrim Father.” 
After his return from the Hebrides, Dr. Johnson was 
asked by a young Edinburgh professor if he had not been 
disappointed. ‘‘No, sir,’ was the answer. ‘‘I expected 
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to find people of rude tastes and savage manners, and I 
was not disappointed.”g#In Boston Mr. Wood expected 
to find people of large hearts and refined tastes and splen- 
did hospitality and friendliest welcome to strangers 
and wide culture and charming manners, and he was not 
disappointed. 

It used to be said that all good Americans hope to go 
to Paris when they die. English Unitarians all hope to 
visit Boston before they die. It is something to be ina city 
where Unitarians are in the saddle, cock o’ the walk, 
top-sawyers; where Unitarians are leaders in education 
and in philanthropy, in society and in the State; where 
there is no patronizing of one sect by another, no con- 
descension of the rector to the dissenting minister. It 
is difficult for Bostonians to understand the kind of eccle- 
siastical atmosphere that chokes one in England. Not 
many years ago a diocesan conference was held in Birming- 
ham to promote the scheme for a Birmingham bishopric, 
at which a noble lord—a good and pious man—declared 
that Birmingham was outside the pale of Christian cities 
until it had a bishop. Poor Birmingham! At the same 
meeting a celebrated canon of the Church advocated the 
scheme on the ground that ‘‘a real bishop and a divine 
priesthood would make an end of the dissenters yet.” 
That is an atmosphere of which men in Boston know 
nothing. 

Rejoicing over the fact that there is another element 
of quite different character, however, in English religious 
life, Mr. Wood showed that even in the Anglican Church 
itself there has always been a liberal wing, a small but 
influential party who are for enlarging its borders, for 
mitigating its doctrinal severities, and for opening its 
doors to science and criticism. The names of Stanley, 
Arnold, Maurice, Robertson, Colenso in the nineteenth 
century, and the names of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
Deans Stubbs and Kitchin, Canons Henson and Wilber- 
force at the present time, testify to the progress of the 
liberal movement in the very citadel of narrowness and 
intolerance. Moreover, there are liberals in all the denom- 
inations, who dwell with greater. emphasis on the moral 
side of religion than on the dogmatic and ceremonial, 
on the spirit rather than on the letter of the Bible, on the 
progressive rather than on the stationary aspect of relig- 
ious truth. This is the note of the liberal church, not the 
contention for this set of opinions or that, opinions ham- 
mered out by the fallible intellect and liable at any mo- 
ment to be questioned and reshaped, but the frank 
acknowledgment that saving grace is not in opinions at 
all, but in absolute loyalty to whatever one sees and feels 
and believes to be the best. 

Dean Stanley once said, ‘‘I am a liberal 7m religion and 
therefore a conservative of religion.”’ It is a significant 
saying. ‘The true conservators of religion are the liberal 
churches. For what is the special mission of such 
churches? Surely it is this: amid the wreck of old be- 
liefs, the disintegration of creeds, the doubt and scepti- 
cism to which modern thought has given birth, to show 
men that religion is still reasonable, still necessary, still 
available, still the bread of life and the water of refreshing 
to the human soul; that it rests on an impregnable rock; 
that the faith in invisible realitiesis justified by experience, 
conscience, sympathy, and right reason; and that a man 
may be devout and yet loyal to advancing knowledge, 
all the more loyal because devout. The great Liberal 
Church is not a sect, a denomination, an institution. It 
is not gathered together into one organization. It is 
scattered like seed through all the churches, it exists 
in all the great communions of Christendom. There is a 
left wing among the Congregationalists, the Baptists, and 
Methodists: yes, even in the Roman Catholic Church itself 
there is a growing liberal element. In every case it is in 
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a minority, but it is there like the leaven by which we 
verily believe that in due time the whole mass is to be 
leavened. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames rests under no misapprehension, 
doubtless, as to the honor and affection in which he is held 
by his fellow-Unitarians and others; but, if he had had any 
doubt as to his standing, the heartiness of the greeting 
which he received after Gov. Guild’s introduction of him 
as an apostle of peace, would have effectually dispelled it. 


DR. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Dr. Ames recalled an earlier meeting of the Festival, 
at which Charles Eliot Norton presided and James Russell 
Lowell was among the speakers. As the solemn moment 
approached, they held this whispered colloquy: ‘“‘James, 
are you ready?”’ ‘‘No! and I never shall be.’’ Cer- 
tainly it is an honor, but not an unmixed pleasure, to 
stand in the focus of all the bright eyes and be fumbling 
round in the interior of what a fellow calls his mind for 
something worthy to be heard by all those ears. The 
gracious courtesy which the laity offers with the flowers 
of May to their ministers is only a culmination of kindness 
they give all the year round. No pastors have ever 
been more generously provided for, and perhaps it puts 
them under bonds to behave themselves. 

During the week one word has been worked rather 
hard; to wit, the word ‘‘Unitarian.’”’ It is a pretty 
good word, especially when it can be used, as by Dr. 
Bellows, to describe ‘‘the non-sectarian sect,’’—a sect 
which aims to represent ‘‘the unitary sweep of all things 
human into relations with all things divine.’’ A denom- 
inational name may be used in a large way or in a small 
way. Dr. Mayo tells of a rustic brother who invited 
Father Ballou home to Sunday dinner and there asked 
him, ‘‘Father Ballou, how is it, do we believe that jes’ 
Universalists are going to be saved, or all men?” ‘‘Why, 
brother,” said the patriarch, ‘‘we believe in the salva- 
tion of all.” ‘‘Well, while you was a-preachin’ this 
mornin’ that sort o’ broke on me.’’ Possibly there are 
some Unitarians on whom it has not yet broken that 
their fellowship should take all, of every name and of no 
name, who fear God and work righteousness, quite re- 
gardless of church palings, and that it is one of our 
advantages that we can include those by whom we are 
excluded. The ideal Unitarian is a man who is too 
broad for his tag and is content to call himself a member 
of the human race, in good and regular standing, even 
if they read him out of every narrower ‘‘connection.’’ 
He claims the free citizenship of earth and heaven, and 
not for himself alone, but also for those who do not 
know the greatness of their inheritance. 

Dr. Ames told a story of a man who, after he had saved 
another from drowning, spoke of his narrow escape 
and bade him thank God for his rescue. ‘‘I thank you,” 
was the gurgled answer. ‘‘It is very plain what his 
intentions were.’ Only a small percentage of persons, 
even in Christendom, have full confidence in the good 
intentions of the Supreme Management, yet without 
such confidence we might as well be atheists. God 
has two sorts of children,—those who know him and 
those who know him not. We are blind leaders if our 
vision is not open to the love which God has for us, and 
we do not earn the title of Liberal Christians until we 
make practical application of this sublime truth of 
God's love for the world.. Those who know and believe 
it have a serious duty to those who do not. They cannot 
hold innocently as a private luxury this truth of which 
they are the trustees. New-comers among us are amazed 
and distressed to find us lukewarm about the spread 
of the light, liberty, and life which they find so precious; 
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but the meetings of the past week have seemed charged 
with a true revival spirit. Hearts have been moved 
by the consciousness of a divine message and mission. 
Carlyle calls this ‘‘an extremely serious world,” and 
underneath our playful and festive moods there is an 
earnestness born of conviction. 

Is there any church on earth that has not reason for 
humility and self-reproach? It is a day of judgment for 
all who profess and call themselves Christians. Dr. 
Pritchett, president of the School of Technology, has 
said to his students, ‘‘Much of what the churches do 
commends religion to men, a large part of what they do 
has little effect either for or against religion, and a con- 
siderable part of what the churches do unfortunately 
discredits religion.” This is a faithful and friendly 
saying, calmly judicial and discriminating. The quality 
of our religious work is of first concern, else the more there 
is of it, the worse! Unitarians have the immense ad- 
vantage of freedom. We are free to go forward in search 
of new truth, or back to pick up any good thing that 
has been dropped on the way. We are free to welcome 
every new ray that shines out from any quarter of the 
spiritual heavens, every verified result of science or of 
scholarship. We are free to join hands in doing good with 
men of every name and of no name. And because of 
this freedom we are doubly bound to forget ourselves 
in abandonment to the divine business. Above all, 
we must keep in close communication with the base of 
supplies, drawing from the Infinite Reservoir. We 
need better organization, wiser methods, clearer think- 
ing, richer culture, a fuller treasury, yes; but ever ‘‘the 
spirit in which we act is the highest matter,’ and out- 
ward betterments can only enlarge the pipes through 
which should pour the stream of power. The faith which 
works by love, the spirit which expects and attempts 
great things, must tap the river of God, which is full of 
water. 


This wasa fitting word for the close of a week of meetings 
in which reports, addresses, and discussion showed earn- 
estness of spirit and forward-looking aim. The great 
assembly stood up to join in the singing of the Doxology, 
and Rev. George Batchelor pronounced the benediction. 


The New Unitarian Opportunity. * 


BY PROF. WILLIAM W. FENN. 


At Harvard every morning during the term time there 
is held in Appleton Chapel a service of morning prayer, 
attendance upon which was once compulsory, but is now 
purely voluntary. I think that all who have ever at- 
tended these services, and I know that all who have had 
the privilege of conducting them, will agree that the ser- 
vices are unique in the wholesomeness of fervor and depth 
of religious feeling. They are the most religious services 
that it has ever been my privilege to attend or conduct; 
and the congregations are composed not exclusively of 
theological students or of men who would ordinarily be 
called religious men,—men who are identified with the 
religious societies in the college, for example. On the 
contrary, a very large proportion of the congregations at 
these services of morning prayers—I have often heard 
it said a majority of the congregations—consists of young 
men who have no church connections, who, perhaps, 
rarely if ever attend a church service on Sunday, but 
who go to this service of morning prayer in Appleton 
Chapel, and help make it one of the most deeply, sincerely 
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religious services that I know anything about. In this 
respect, as in so many others, the college life seems to 
me to be an image of world life. There are in college a 
great many men who never attend a service in Appleton 
Chapel, and in the world there are a great many men 
who never go to church, who have no interest in the re- 
ligious life, who do not lead the religious life. Again, 
there are in Appleton Chapel men who have formal re- 
ligious connections, and in the world there are men who 
are identified with one or another of the churches in the 
community. They are recognized as the religious men 
in the community. But there is in the community also 
a class corresponding to that of which I speak meeting 
in Appleton Chapel; that is, a class of men who are not 
formally religious, but who at heart are genuinely and 
deeply religious. Their religion has not come to full 
development. ‘Their religious life needs cultivating, in- 
terpreting, and deepening; but the religious life is there, 
and it is this class which seems to me the growing class 
in our modern civilization. They do not speak very con- 
fidently about God: perhaps they hesitate to use the 
word ‘‘God”’ at all. But they are men who believe with 
all their hearts in the eternal values of truth, of righteous- 
ness, of love. They are not prone to speak of Christ. 
The Christ of creeds, the Christ of the churches, means 
very little to them; but they have somehow got an ink- 
ling of the meaning of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
that appeals to them. They are not willing to speak of 
him as; perhaps, you and I would speak of him, still less 
as the great majority of Christians would speak of him, 
but still they have felt the power of that life and feel it 
persuasively. They say, ‘‘The life of good will is the 
true life, that is the life we propose to live at whatever 
cost.’ These are men whose religious life is extra-con- 
fessional, extra-ecclesiastical; but they are real, and, as 
I said, this class seems to me to be a growing class. 
Nothing is more impressive to me in the presence of 
the religious situation of the world than the vast amount 
of unorganized religious life in our communities. What 
is to be the future of this unorganized religious life? It 
seems to me that it is perfectly certain to organize itself, 
for the very nature of life is to organize itself. This vast 
unorganized religious life of a community is to take form 
insome way. Willit take form in such a way as to carry 
forward the inheritance of the Christian Church? That 
is one of the most crucial questions of this modern time. 
It is a crisis in the career of the Christian Church. For 
this unorganized religious life will organize itself. If it 
organize itself not into the Christian Church, then into 
some other form, and the Christian Church may be left 
behind. Ought it to organize itself in some such way as 
to carry on the inheritance of the Christian Church? It 
seems to me that it most assuredly ought, and for two 
reasons, among others. In the first place the Christian 
Church represents a vast investment of wealth and 
power. Here is the great plant of the Christian Church. 
Its agencies each represent years of accumulated effort. 
No man can afford to ignore the great possibilities of 
power in the mere externals of the Christian Church, 
and how a man who wishes to work for social betterment 
can excuse himself for not availing himself of this great 
agency of power passes my comprehension. The Church 
represents a great investment of wealth and influence; 
but, more than that, it represents a great investment of 
educative tradition. We have been very chary of tra- 
dition for reasons which are perfectly evident. We are 
beginning to understand, however, that there is great 
value in a noble tradition. A young man goes to one of 
our great universities—to Harvard, to Yale—for his edu- 
cation. What does he get there? It is possible that he 
might get just as good instruction at many another col- 
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lege in this country, but there is something which a great 
and old university can give him which no small modern 
college can by any possibility give him; for Harvard or 
Yale means more than a library, a teaching force, a lab- 
oratory. It means a potent and persuasive tradition, 
and every man who comes into the college somehow feels 
the power of that tradition. He can no more escape it 
than he can escape the physical atmosphere, and it may 
very well be that far and away the most potent educative 
influence is just the influence of a college tradition, im- 
palpable as it is, but profoundly real. Now the Christian 
Church is the bearer of a noble tradition, and a tradition 
which is like the tradition of the college, that is felt by 
every one who comes within the sphere of its influence; 
and that is, in the highest sense of the word, educative. 

Think, for an instant, how it appears. On the pulpit 
of the Christian Church is the Bible, which is read Sunday 
after Sunday. ‘There is indefinitely more in the Bible 
to-day than its authors put into it. Ina superb passage, 
one of the grandest that he ever wrote, and I think one 
of the grandest in American literature, Walt Whitman 
has spoken of the Bible as filled, set with human emo- 
tions. Not a page of it, not a verse of it, not a word of 
it but has been drenched with the life blood of some pa- 
tient, heroic, struggling, aspiring soul that has been 
lifted up and strengthened. As you read the New Testa- 
ment, you catch faint echoes of hero after hero in Chris- 
tian history whose life has been comforted and made 
strong by this passage which you are reading. The Bible 
is indefinitely greater than its authors made it. The 
Christian Church has made it, and it is putting its grow- 
ing tradition of spiritual life into it? Take the sacra- 
ments. We come together for the sacrament of Commu- 
nion. What does it mean? It is memorial service. 
Yes; but think, for a moment, when you come to the 
Communion service, and remember that through all 
these centuries, in one form or another, men who were 
loyal after their fashion to Jesus Christ and to the Church 
have met in a service like this, and remember that all 
over the world men are meeting at Communion tables. 
One might say that they belt the globe and bind the gen- 
erations together; and, when a man comes to the Com- 
munion table, if he have any historic sense at all, he feels 
the power of a great historic tradition. As to the per- 
sonalities of the Church, one has only to think of the 
great names of Paul, Origen, Augustine, Athanasius, 
Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Channing,—there is no society 
in the world which begins to have such an honor roll as 
the Christian Church. ‘There is no society in all human 
history which has such an honorable tradition of person- 
ality. Can the world afford to lose such a great tradition as 
that embodied concretely in the institutions of the Chris- 
tian Church? I think we will agree that it cannot afford 
to lose it. But, if this unorganized religious life of the 
community shall organize itself outside of the Christian 
Church, then there is danger that this may be lost. It is 
of supreme significance for the world that it should not 
be lost, and that, if possible, this unorganized religious 
life should organize itself in some sort of historic contin- 
uity with the Christian Church. 

That is the modern condition which, to my thinking, 
constitutes the great opportunity of our Unitarian 
churches; for cannot our churches meet this new 
condition far more easily than other churches can meet 
it because of our democracy? We are Congregational 
churches. Every church can become and do precisely 
what the members of that church wish it to become and 
do. The church can be made an agency to subserve 
whatever purposes the majority of its members have at 
heart. That makes it easily serviceable, and with its 
external democracy there is a freedom from the cramp- 
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ing hold of the past which no other church possesses to 
the degree that we possess it, and the Unitarian Church 
has the power of a comprehensive tradition as no other 
church in Christendom has. Think, for a moment, of 
the personality of a Wesley who is the great hero, de- 
servedly so, of the Methodist Church; but the man who 
believes in Wesley does not think quite so highly of John 
Calvin. And so each of the denominations has its own 
hero. The Roman Catholic has his great roll of the 
saints; but he cares very little for Luther, still less for 
Channing. But by virtue of its very constructive prin- 
ciple the Unitarian Church lays its hand upon every son 
of the spirit who has ever lived in the Christian Church, 
and says, ‘‘He is mine.” Luther and Calvin and Wesley, 
no less than Channing, by virtue of our very constructive 
principle they are ours, because they are children of the 
spirit; and there is one great possibility in the Unitarian 
Church which we never have fully appreciated, that ours 
are the fathers, ours is the tradition, ours is all the noble 
service of the Church in the past simply because our very 
theory of a church is that it is a church of the holy 
spirit. 

Thus it is possible for us, as I believe, to meet this new 
condition in the world of the unorganized religious life, 
and help it to organize itself into forms which shall carry 
on the tradition of the Christian Church better than any 
other religious organization in Christendom. ‘That is our 
great opportunity. 

The only question is whether we have courage, faith, 
and self-sacrifice sufficient to rise to the level of the great 
opportunity. 

“For, if before his duty man with restless spirit stands, 
Erelong the Great Commander takes the work from out his hands.” 


Darwinism and Social Motive.* 


BY GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. 


Mr. Morley, in his ‘‘Life of Gladstone,” describes how, 
some thirty years ago, on a Sunday afternoon, Sir John 
Lubbock, with whom he and Mr. Gladstone were staying, 
“took us all up to the hilltop whence in his quiet country 
village Darwin was shaking the world.’”’ The other day 
I was talking with an able and reasonably orthodox Non- 
conformist minister. ‘The talk turned on Darwin, and | 
said that Darwin’s hypothesis as to man’s origin seemed 
to be generally accepted. ‘‘Yes,” answered my friend, 
‘‘we all accept it, and how little difference it makes!”’ 

Who was right, Mr. Morley or my friend? Did Dar- 
win ‘‘shake the world,” or did he make very little differ- 
ence? Or did the world receive indeed a shake, but then 
settle down with little difference made? 

On one point even the most careless newspaper reader 
can, I think, detect a change in our outlook, due to the 
general acceptance of Darwinism. We are anxious about 
the preservation and improvement of our racial type. 
We are concerned with the birth-rate from a point of 
view very unlike that of those political economists who 
dealt a hundred years ago with the returns of the first 
English censuses. We trouble about the quality as well 
as the quantity of births. We appoint commissions on 
national degeneration and read papers on ‘“‘eugenics.”’ 
We raise questions of conduct in this matter very different 
from those raised by Mr. Herbert Spencer and the other 
first hasty generalizers about evolution, who seemed to 
suggest that, if shopkeepers were encouraged to compete 
for business and clergymen for congregations, a process 
of the ‘‘survival of the fittest’? would automatically set 
in, which would rapidly improve the race without the 
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necessity of further thought or the starting of new moral 
difficulties. 

But, though a serious discussion of the duty of the 
human race in the improvement of its own type would 
be an admirable subject for such a conference as this, I 
do not intend to enter upon it now. To-day I propose to 
consider the relation of Darwinism to our way of approach- 
ing some of the problems affecting, during each genera- 
tion, those who have been already born, and the condi- 
tions of whose birth it is therefore too late to alter. My 
own work, for instance, is largely concerned with educa- 
tion. When I read a book on education, written a hun- 
dred or even fifty years ago, I find myself in a new world 
of ideas. ‘Those of our grandfathers who thought about 
education were apt either to believe, with James Mill, 
that the human child was a lump of sculptor’s clay, which 
could be changed by the schoolmaster into any type de- 
sired, or, with Rousseau, that it was a flower which would 
reach perfection by its own laws of growth if it were only 
left undisturbed. We distinguish nowadays, in a way 
which would have been unintelligible both to James Mill 
and to Rousseau, between the native qualities, which we 
must take for granted in each individual instance and 
the acquired characteristics, which we can hope to change. 
We send our mentally deficient children to special schools, 
without hope that they can be made normal, and con- 
struct scholarship systems for the purpose, not of making 
clever children, but of discovering them. . We expect in 
our schools to do much in improving the habits of atten- 
tion and discipline, and almost nothing in improving the 
native powers of memory and apprehension. 

In the same way, when we deal with the facts of our 
own moral nature as disclosed by introspection, our ac- 
ceptance of what we roughly call Darwinism seems likely 
to change the whole conditions of the problem of personal 
ethics. Instincts are evolved as well as bones and mus- 
cles, and from the beginning of the recorded history of 
human words we can watch the ever new surprise with 
which men have recognized the war within their own 
souls, both between inconsistent instincts and between 
instinct and the moral ideals which are the result of knowl- 
edge and reflection. ‘‘I delight,’’ says Paul, ‘‘in the law 
of God after the inward man; but I see a different law 
in my members, warring against the law of my mind and 
bringing me into captivity under the law of sin which is 
in my members.” 

Here, too, as in the case of education, men have swung 
between attempts to ignore first one side and then the 
other side of the shield. Some have cherished the hope 
that, as the result of a final moral struggle, all impulses 
except the spiritual may in each man be destroyed, that 
“‘after the spirit we may miake dead the deeds of the 
body.” Others have denied the necessity of a struggle 
at all, and have claimed that, if we follow our impulses 
with unflinching faith, we shall thereby create a method 
of life which will fit our instinctive nature as the mould 
fits the statue; where, in Blake’s words,— 

“God, like a Father rejoicing to see 
His children as pleasant and happy as he, 
Would have no more quarrels with the Devil or the barrel, 
But kiss him and give him both drink and apparel.” 

Among a people accustomed to accept the teaching of 
Darwin neither of these two views will be possible. It is 
true that many of our instincts point to a life other than 
that which we now live,—the life of our pre-human or 
almost human ancestors. But we cannot get rid of our 
instincts any more than can any particular whale get rid 
of his rudimentary hind legs, and we can no more assume 
that those instincts will enable us with easy satisfaction 
to live that ancient life in connection with which they 
were developed than can a whale assume that, because 
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he has rudimentary hind legs, he can walk with comfort 
on dry land. Nor can we merely by moral striving alter 
permanently our racial type. Tennyson wrote before 
Darwin when he said -— 


“Move upward, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


Our racial type can be changed in its own time and 
according to its own laws; but to each of us, while we 
await that change, the saying acquires a new and rather 
sad meaning, that, though in our moral conflicts we can 
seek the strong allies of deeper knowledge and nobler 
ideals, we cannot by taking thought add one cubit to our 
stature. 

But Darwin has shaken the world of the social reformer 
even more completely than that of the moralist. For 
many centuries past the young men of each generation 
have been told by their elders that every proposed reform 
in social organization is ‘‘against human nature.” They 
have generally, and rightly, ignored this warning, because 
no one knew what human nature was, and there were no 
means of distinguishing between those things in human 
character which the reformer could hope to change and 
those which he must assume to be unchangeable. Facts 
about human nature as apparently permanent as the 
belief in magic or the sentiment of monarchy have proved 
capable of change, while apparently superficial traits, 
such as the sense of the ridiculous or the need of recrea- 
tion, have proved to be unexpectedly stubborn. I re- 
member reading a story, I think about Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who, one day in the middle of the last century, 
noticed that macadam had been substituted for paving 
in part of Oxford Street. The passengers in his omnibus, 
being relieved for a moment from the deafening noise, 
turned and spoke to each other. Some day, he said, all 
Oxford Street will be macadamized, and the omnibus will 
become a delightful informal club. The London streets 
are now paved with wood; and, sitting as we do on the 
top of the omnibus, we could hear each other if we spoke 
in whispers. But no Londoner ever does talk to a casual 
neighbor on an omnibus. Certain facts in our inherited 
nature make us shrink from the effort involved in ac- 
quiring every few minutes a new acquaintance. Indeed, 
as the conditions of city life bring us nearer and nearer 
together, in the railway carriage, in the lift, the theatre, 
the restaurant, in the great clubs where for years together 
we sit in the same rooms and eat and read among our 
unknown fellow-members, we fence ourselves about with 
the same invisible rule of silence, to be broken down only 
between the friends who slowly and cautiously come to- 
gether. Fifty years ago if the proposal had been made 
to set up common dining-rooms for seven thousand mem- 
bers of one club, men of conservative minds would have 
rejected it as being somehow against human nature, and 
reformers would have welcomed it as abolishing our un- 
necessary and unnatural habit of reserve. Now we can 
understand the paradox that man when he makes cities 
which are as crowded as beehives must bring into them 
the need for comparative solitude which was developed 
among his ape-like ancestors. 

It is by experiment that we learn what are the perma- 
nent facts of human nature which are relevant to any 
particular instance of a common life, but it is the Dar- 
winian view of human nature which will enable us to 
systematize and explain our experiments. 

Darwinism gives us a starting-point from which we can 
study such facts as that it is apparently useless to try to 
make a right-handed boy ambidextrous and quite easy 
to make the descendant of two generations of meat- 
eaters a healthy vegetarian, or that the threat of the 
work-house seems to discourage a laborer from saving 
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and the prospect of an old-age pension to encourage him. 
Above all it offers to the social reformer some guidance 
in his lifelong search for those social motives which are 
the fulcrum of social change. Unless he is prepared to 
study undismayed the nature of man as evolution has 
for the moment left it, the reformer who is also a politician 
will find his life one of constant and cruel disillusion. 
Even if, like Disraeli, he is against Darwin and on the 
side of the angels, he may learn, against his will, that his 
efforts to check the brutalities of Chinese indentured 
labor are only successful when they are backed by the 
instinctive hatred of the West European man for the 
Mongolian racial type. He may recognize in the shout- 
ing crowd who applaud his election the same instinct 
which shocked him at a great football match. He may 
realize with disgust, but without understanding, the pro- 
fessional skill by which his agent and the agent on the 
other side work up the driving force of a great political 
contest, by playing on those facts in human nature which 
he most desires to forget. 

As one reflects on all this, one understands why so 
many of Darwin’s contemporaries shrank from the in- 
trusion of an impartial and sceptical science into things 
so sacred as the struggle for holiness in men’s hearts or 
their longing for perfection in State and Church. Aris- 
tophanes felt the same horror at the calculation by science 
of the movements of the sun which he worshipped and 
the human body which he loved. Darwinism must still 
seem to many good men to lead in the region of personal 
conduct to a cold-blooded compromise between impulse 
and caution and in politics to the deliberate exploitation 
of human weakness. But the mean, says Aristotle, is 
an extreme. Knowledge of the conditions of our contest 
points not to contented acquiescence, but to a more un- 
tiring because a more successful effort. The genius of 
the musician is strengthened, not weakened, by all that 
he learns or divines of the formation of sound and of the 
strange working of the ear and brain of man. It is when 
reason has brought most clearly into her view the unrea- 
soning impulses, the weaknesses, and the limitations of 
human nature that the Kingdom of Reason of which 
Plato dreamed becomes most nearly possible. But the 
way to that kingdom lies through the service and inter- 
pretation of nature. It is placed, 


“Not in Utopia—subterranean fields— 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where, 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us,—the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“The”? Convention. 


The first charter of Massachusetts Bay was that of a 
private corporation which expected to hold its head- 
quarters in London, and from England to manage the 
affairs of the colonists whom they were to send to Amer- 
ica. But in 1629, by a very spirited movement, which 
has really modified the history of the world, John Win- 
throp and his associates agreed to come to Massachusetts 
Bay themselves if they might bring this charter with 
them. 

The charter of a trading company became thus the 
constitution of a new-born Commonwealth and was that 
constitution for more than half a century. This charter 
required that the full association of members of the 
trading company should hold their annual meeting 
“Once in a Yeare forever hereafter, namely the last 
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Wednesday in Easter term yearely.” ‘This regulation 
is the origin of Election Day in Massachusetts. The 
name has remained from that day to this, and, until 
the year 1831, the annual election was held on the last 
Wednesday, or the fourth Wednesday, in May, because 
in the course of time the people of Massachusetts came to 
know little about the ‘‘Easter term” of the English 
courts and found it more convenient to hold a day on a 
standard more uniform than that which depended on 
the full moon of the Jewish Passover. 

From the beginning, therefore, the Election Day 
summoned, first, the ‘‘freemen,’’ and afterward the 
representatives of the ‘‘freemen,”’ to the capital of the 
colony for the inauguration of its civil year. The custom 
for nearly three hundred years was that the governor 
and council, with both branches ofthe legislature, ‘*pro- 
ceeded to such meeting-house as was appointed in Boston 
to hear the Election sermon.”’ It is only within later 
years that this custom has been disused. 

The various ceremonies of the day made the great 
holiday of the year for the people of Boston. It was the 
day of Election cake: all business at banks and in schools 
was suspended. It was the day of booths and tents 
upon the Common: it was a day when every child in 
Boston received a tip of Election money. 

At my father’s house my mother prepared herself in 
advance for Election Day by sending for a considerable 
supply of silver change, that she might be ready to give the 
proper donation to every dependent on the family, 
black or white. 

At such a general holiday the clergy of the State were 
not absent. They did not come together to receive tips; 
but they came together to confer with each other, to 
hear the Election sermon, and to see what was going on. 
The anecdote is well remembered of the address of the 
minister of the First Church to the ‘‘General Court,” 
when he preached to them from a tree. The more 
romantic of our historians are apt to refer to this story 
as indicating a certain close relationship between Church 
and State, with which the more elegant of our writers 
are fond of accusing the fathers. From that time down 
to Cotton Mather it would probably not be impossible 
to make a list of two hundred and sixty or more election 
sermons, though I say this with a certain hesitation as 
to what the Unitarian Historical Society may have dis- 
covered and what treasure may be hid in its cabi- 
nets. 

The Election sermon proper, however, of the antiquari- 
ans is the address made annually to the General Court 
itself. It should not be confounded with the ‘‘Conven- 
tion’”’ sermon delivered not on Wednesday, but on 
Thursday, to the assembled ministers themselves by one 
of their number. I think none of the antiquarians dare 
say when a custom so natural and, let me say, so praise- 
worthy began. In1786 the Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society was incorporated, to consist of thirty 
members, or a smaller number, one-half of whom were to 
be clergymen and one-half laymen. This society was 
to take charge of £571, 1s., 7d., then in the hands of the 
‘“‘treasurer of Convention.” ‘This was ‘‘money which 
had been given by divers persons, the interest of which is 
to be used for the benefit of the poor widows and orphans 
of deceased ministers, which moneys the Convention 
wished to have in the hands of a local trust.’’ This 
fund has gradually increased, partly from contributions 
taken in the churches, partly from large bequests. In 
the earlier entries we observe ‘ ‘Subscription procured by 
Samuel Eliot, Esq., upwards of four thousand pounds.”’ 
‘“Mrs. Lowell, widow of the late Judge Lowell, 2400 
pounds,” ‘‘Samuel Eliot, Esq., legacy 5000 pounds,” 
‘*The indigent widows_of Congregational Ministers and 
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their orphan children under age are proper objects of the 
charities of Convention.” 

This was long before the days of what is called tech- 
nically life insurance, but the poor old ladies were probably 
not worse cared for than they would have been by a more 
elaborate system. From very early records the Conven- 
tion appears as taking care of such persons as needed 
its benefaction. And no sooner was the Commonwealth 
in running order, after the establishment of independence, 
than the charitable society known as the Massachusetts 
Congregational Charitable Society was incorporated by 
the legislature 

With the arrival of the ministers from different parts 
of the State, the hospitalities of what was the capital 
from 1634 began. So soon as in their annual meeting 
they began to designate the preachers, it was natural 
that they should ‘‘get the best,” as the national proverb 
puts it; for they knew they should have to hear him. It 
became a professional honor, due to age or to other 
distinction, to be named to ‘‘preach the Election sermon”’ 
or to preach the Convention sermon. Cotton Mather’s 
sermon is, I believe, the first on the calendar of those which 
collectors now prize so highly. It is called ‘‘The Way 
to Prosperity,’ and was the sermon of the 23d of May, 
1689. Mather preached the Convention sermon at least 
once more in 1722. ‘The title of this sermon is ‘‘The Min- 
ister.” It is to be observed that it is printed “at the 
request of those who heard it,” not simply ‘‘at the 
request of some of those who heard it,” and that it 
was preached before a ‘‘Convention of the ministers of 
New England,” not simply those of Massachusetts. But 
it is to be doubted whether many of the brethren from 
New Hampshire or Connecticut or Rhode Island had 
their horses harnessed in their chaises for the journey 
of a day or two which the sermon, if they were to hear 
it, would require. Before such sermons were printed 
there is known to have been one as early as 1682 by Rev. 
John Sherman. 

_What is interesting to-day is the hearty way in which 
the Convention addressed itself, when there was _ ne- 
cessity, to public exigencies, and especially to what they 
regarded as a brotherly duty,—to the care of the widows 
of the men who had died in the minister’s office. It is 
- at the same time pathetic to see that it seems never 
to have occurred to them that any of their number would 
ever move beyond that Promised Land, an Israel in 
which the good God had placed them. It has been ob- 
served, indeed, with interest, that when, in 1750, as 
wise a man as Dr. Stiles of New Haven with study and 
system forecast the future of New England in 1850, 
it never occurred to him that any man or woman for- 
tunate enough to be born here would ever voluntarily 
make a home outside our sacred limits. The fathers 
among the ministers were like-minded with Dr. Stiles 
in this affair. 

As I have said, when the annual meeting came, the 
town of Boston knew how to welcome its guests. From 
a very early period it was the custom that the ministers 
should be entertained at a public dinner. For many years 
the dinner was generously provided for the convention 
by the deacons of the ‘‘United Churches in Boston.”” In 
1769, ‘“The Convention voted thanks to Dr. Sewall, then 
in the decline of life for his kindness and hospitality in 
accommodating the Convention for so many years at his 
house.” 

Dr. Porter writes, in 1821, ‘‘More recently the Congre- 
gational societies in Boston have provided a liberal en- 
tertainment for the Convention under the directions of 
the deacons of their churches.”” One of my boyhood 
reminiscences is™the sight of the long procession of 
gentlemen in black coats as they filed two and two 
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from Brattle Street Meeting-house, up Brattle Street, to 
the Concert Hall in Sudbury Street, where the convention 
dinner was provided. 

I have been told that a somewhat severe etiquette 
required the attendance of people of position in the 
social order of the little town. The report of the annual 
collections made as ‘‘the contribution’ confirms the 
tradition that the church was always crowded. I am 
certain, from my own observation, that it was crowded 
in the thirties of the last century. — 

Another excellent etiquette required that any John 
Hancock or James Bowdoin who was prevented from 
attendance by the arrival of one of his ships from the 
other side of the ocean accompanied his excuse for his 
absence by a generous contribution sent by a messenger 
to show that his good will for the churches and their 
ministers continued. The annual contribution of several 
of the years of the eighteenth century appears as several 
hundred pounds in a single year. 

A happy custom which has grown up since those days 
has shown itself in that excellent joke in New England 
which says that, if a man dies and leaves nothing to 
Harvard College, it is prima facie evidence that he is 
non compos. You might almost say that there was a like 
understanding in the early days regarding ‘‘The Con- 
vention.”’ Observe ‘‘The.” In those happy days there 
was no other convention. 

In our later times there are. And so it happens that 
“The Convention”’ is shorn of some of its honors. In- 
deed its first duty—that of attending to widows—is 
less than it was. Not that there are fewer widows, but 
that for most of them, happily, other provision is made. 

There are, however, a few ladies, ten or twelve in 
number, who by one or other restriction in the by-laws 
of one or other society, are provided for from no fund 
but that of ‘‘The’’ Convention. ‘Thus the ancient prac- 
tice supposed that a minister was in service till he died. 


- In the modern practice, wisely or not, he resigns his post 


—perhaps at threescore and ten. Poor man! It does 
not occur to him that by resigning he cuts off his wife 
and children from the considerable life insurance which 
would be theirs had he retained even an honorary place 
in Cotton Street or Mather Street Church. At the meeting 
of the Congregational Charitable Society this year a 
measure was introduced which may include in their list 
of ‘‘widows”’ some of the ladies now provided for only by 
the Convention. But for 1906-07 ‘‘The Convention”’ 
must continue its care of these relicts of the work of earlier 
days. 

But it is the blessing of the Church of Christ that it 
takes care of the exceptions. Whosoever else can find 
excuses for leaving persons who are not warm out in the 
cold, the Church seeks none and finds none; and so it is 
that every year ‘‘The” Convention makes its appeal 
to the prosperous people of Massachusetts for those 
persons who may not be otherwise cared for at the annual 
meeting of the Convention on the Thursday following 
the last Wednesday of the month of May. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prayer gives serenity, calmness, peace, trust, after 
the anxieties of expectancy, the exultations of success, 
the agonies of sorrow and bereavement. What ts prayer, 
that it will make us thus tranquil and joyous, thus calm 
and trustful? What is prayer, that it purifies and ex- 
alts us, helps us to live worthily and hopefully? It is 
an irrepressible sense of want seeking supplies from the 
Infinite Fulness. It is aspiration climbing along the 
craggy pathways to the Fountain of all joys and fruitions, 
George Simmons, 
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Wild Crab-apple Blossoms. 


BY MARTIN HANSON, 
O beautv long desired! I see the sky 
Shine bluer yet between these rosy wreaths 
As here upon the grass beneath I lie, 
While all the air a vernal fragrance breathes. 


Grant me a fairy wish, and make of me 

A rainbow-wingéd creature small, to light 
Upon a petal drifting downward free, 

To meet the wave below that flashes bright. 


A voyage long and perilous I’d try, 

Where soft weeds cling and larger ripples swell, 
No dancing sunbeam merrier than I, 

Guiding with vecring wings my dainty shell. 


Grant me another wish, that I may move 
As airy essence,—fine, diffused, unseen, 

And, mingled with thy fragrance, widely rove, 
Touching each tender blade and leaflet green. 


Then would I know how every human heart 

With thy first breath, O gracious tree of spring, 
Doth feel itself of every joy a part, 

And, as in youth’s high rapture, loud doth sing. 


Literature, 


A YounG Man’s RELIGION AND HIS 
FaTHER’s FaritH. By N. McGee Waters. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 90 
cents.—There is a manifest raison d’étre for 
this little volume; for there is, certainly, 
an apparent divorce between the faith of 
the father and the faith (or lack of it) of 
his son, Parents are so dull! They must 
have. lived in antediluvian times,—cen- 
turies, at least, before their advanced chil- 
dren! ‘The case is well stated, thus: ‘The 
father believed the Bible to be an infallible 
book, and without question accepted its 
every statement as a literal fact. The son 
regarded the Bible as a library of religious 
literature, to be studied, questioned, and 
judged as any other literature. The father 
thought of creation as an act, of conversion 
as an act, of salvation as an experience. 
The son thought of creation as a growth. 
And in his thought salvation was charac- 
ter, and Evolution was the key to revela- 
tion and experience.’ But, bad as this is, 
Mr. Waters does not despair of bridging 
the gulf. There may be a religion as vital 
under all the young man’s apparent doubt 
as in the more hard and fast belief of his 
father. We must not be fooled by seem- 
ing differences: “The spirit of Christ is 
to-day in men’s hearts as truly as ever. 
The latter has changed, but the spirit re- 
mains, Our conception of it is new and en- 
larged, but it is the same old Bible. Our 
account of creation is fuller, but it is still 
the wonder and work of God. Our creeds 
may be new, but they still seek to define 
the ways of the same good and loving God.” 
What, then, is religion? ‘Religion is the 
relationship and the life that grows out 
of the relationship between a personal being 
called God and a personal being called man.” 
With this definition in view, and the con- 
viction that every man must have some- 
thing to pass at least for a religion, this 
author has several wise and helpful things 
to say about Christianity, the creeds, the 
Bible, etc. This seems to us sensible and 
good talk: “Christianity is the religion 
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taught and lived and incarnated by Jesus 
Christ. The fact of sin, the fact of the 
Divine sacrifice,—these are parts of Chris- 
tianity. But Paul’s explanation is not 
Christianity. Christianity, as Jesus taught 
it, had nothing to say about the origin of 
sin, and had no theory of the atonement.” 
No: Paul’s interpretation is not Christian- 
ity. Paul was a great and glorious soul. 
But, as Rénan has it, though he may have 
had his own broader explanation of those doc- 
trines, he is the father of the subtle Aquinas 
and scholasticism, of the theology of the 
predestinates and damns. Let us go to the 
fountain head for our religion. Mr. Waters’s 
little summary of the history of the Bible 
is excellent, and he is not a bit afraid of 
the Higher Criticism. 
cism is the Bible’s friend.” ‘‘The Bible is 
tenfold more wonderful and true now that 
the mistakes about it are found out.” It 
is not infallible, but history, literature, poe- 
try—a growth: not an authority in sci- 
ence or in government, “it is authority in 
religion.” If these—to many startling— 
things are so, will the young man still need 
to go to church? Yes, for “the church is 
the school of character, religion is culture, 
and salvation is development.” All of 
which teaching seems sane and wholesome 
counsel, and young men would do well to 
heed it, to see if under such new interpre- 
tation there is not still some healthful grace 
in their father’s admonitions. 


Hartrorp. An Epic Poem, By William 
Colegrove. Boston: Richard G Badger.— 
An epic is generally supposed to be a poem 
of the heroic deeds of gods or demigods 
or heroes, at least of persons quite out of 
the common, who are doing rather extraor- 
dinary things. Far be it from us to deny 
that the founding and settling of a city in 
dangerous times is not an heroic episode, 
or that the men engaged in such an under- 
taking might not be heroes. But certainly 
Mr. Colegrove has been slightly deceived 
in some of these matters. There is a diction 
for poetry that, in spite of the teaching 
of such an illustrious bard as Wordsworth, 
is distinctly not that of prose; and, though 
one employ the stately hexameter, the 
words must themselves be stately. Too 
often the words here are commonplace. 
Open the book anywhere :— 

“Thomas and Samuel nurtured their flock in 
commendable union,— 


Not undermining, but each one esteeming 
the other more worthy.” 


The idea is undoubtedly respectable, as is 
this on the same page :— 


“New-comers also were ready to purchase 
their houses for money.” 


But, surely, this is the language of a dull 
commercial transaction, not of poetry. 
Whittier’s and Longfellow’s verse, for in- 
stance, is often bare and severely simple 
in its style, evidently with the set purpose 
of conveying the idea of a bare and simple 
life, as, notably, Longfellow’s ‘‘Elizabeth” 
and Whittier’s ‘Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” 
But both these poems are full of pastoral 
grace and what, for want of a better word, 
we will venture to call sweetness, But 
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this passage reads like a surveyor’s meas- 
urements :-— 
“Placing themselves on a radius line from 
the tree as a centre, 
Standing at uniform distances one from 
another of ten feet, 
Wheeling to left then, and marching in 
regular circles concentric,” ete. 
The following is indeed homely with a 
vegeance :— 
“Not to the use of potatoes were people of 
that time accustomed, 
But they had turnips and beets and cab- 
age and squashes and pumpkins.” 
Nor can this be called good poetry, epic, 
lyric, or dramatic :— 
“Hartford began with a building designed 
for a church and a school-house; 


Hartford in growing has multiplied houses 
for schools and for churches,”’ 


We commend the writer to the study of 
another fairly well-known epic—HMilton’s 
Paradise Lost. 


THE Hoy Curist Cup. A Devotional 
Study of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
By Archibald Campbell Knowles. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 90 cents net.— 
Ultra-orthodoxy has, of course, a perfect 
right to its point of view, and here it is 
presented. The Incarnation “is a mystery, 
and must remain a mystery.” “Let us 
worship and adore God Incarnate.” 


“Jesus is God! The glorious bands 
Of golden angels sing.” 

Of the Virgin Mary, ‘‘We reverence her not 
as God, which would be blasphemous, but as 
the mother of God.” (We find this just 
about as “blasphemous’’; and are tempted 
to quote the recent answer of Dr. Crapsey 
in answer to the charge of heresy in this 
matter: “We never knew that God had a 
mother!’’) There is a good deal of rhap- 
sodical imagining, and an attempt to por- 
tray what might have been. “It is hard to 
realize the feeling of the Virgin as her own 
cousin saluted her with such reverence.” 
“Who, seeing the Holy Child in the manger, 
would then have thought of the cross!” 
The journey of the Wise Men to Bethle- 
hem is described with attempted vivid- 
ness, though the height of”platitude is cer- 
tainly reached when the writer says: “Nor 
was it a pleasure trip, or a business ex- 
pedition, or an object of curiosity. It was 
truly a religious journey.” ‘This rather 
feeble elaboration of something which needs 
no long drawing-out from its original dig- 
nity and simplicity is probably regarded 
by many as proper religious fare. But, 
when compared with, say, such vigorous 
portrayal as that of Dean Stanley, it is 
seen to be “as moonlight unto sunlight, 
and as water unto wine.” 


A SHort History oF ENGLAND’S AND 
AMERICA’S LITERATURE. By Eva March 
Tappan, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.20 net, postpaid.—Nothing could 
be better than the object of this book 
asstated by the author. Summed up in 
one sentence, her purpose is to present such 
specimens of literature, English and Ameri- 
can, as will excite in the reader a desire to 
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read the works of the authors mentioned. To 
this end she believes it is not desirable to 
cumber the minds and memories of her pupils 
and readers with many names and dates, but 
to offer such characteristic specimens from 
each period as will serve to show the literary 
quality of the best works of the time and also 
the connecting links between one literary 
generation and another. The author cer- 
tainly has accomplished her purpose of offer- 
ing a conspectus of literature which will ex- 
cite the interest of all ingenuous youth who 
are intent upon knowledge. Of course the 
case is hopeless for those who never look 
inside of a serious book if there isany sport on 
foot in the open air or pleasure to be found in 
a ball-room. While no one will find in this 
brief survey a summary of all literature and 
its makers, the most notable writers he will 
find classified and well illustrated, the types 
and varities in their order, with a suggestion 
of the progress made since English literature 
began. The book does make literature 
seem attractive. 


UNDER THE SUNSET. Harper’s Novel- 
ettes. Edited by W. D. Howells and H. M, 
Alden. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.—This volume of novelettes contains 
short stories that have appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine, picturing scenes of Western 
frontier life. Mr. Howells speaks of such 
stories as faint indications of the vastness and 
richness of this Western field, noting the 
complexity of human nature as it is developed 
in the mysticism of the plains and the com- 
munion of the wild. ‘‘The Sage-brush Hen,”’ 
by Thomas A. Janvier, is written somewhat 
after the manner of Bret Harte; Charles A. 
Eastman’s fine sketch of ‘‘The Grey Chief- 
tain’”’ enters the home and studies the habits 
of the Big Spoonhorns with a poetic feeling 
that means kinship; Elmore Elliott Peake 
gives the other side of the Western story, 
showing not the bold, confident pioneer, but 
the two, poor and homesick, who joyfully 
make their way ‘Back to Indiana’; and 
Grace Ellery Channing, Elia W.. Peattie, 
Marie Manning, Zoe Dana Underhill, and 
others write of different phases of a life that 
compels interest always, often admiration. 


IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE. By 
Rey. G. H. Knight. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.25 net.—In his preface 
the author tells us that the “ practical Chris- 
tian literature of the day concerns itself 
rather with the outer manifestations of the 
Christian life than withits inner experiences.” 
“The Christian as he moves among men is in 
view rather than the Christian as he is alone 
with God.” It is as a counterpoise to this 
tendency that he sends forth his book. — The 
old habit of secret communion with God he 
would revive. ‘‘Our forefathers,’ he tells 
us, “knew more than we do of prolonged 
communion with God in the secret place, and 
there was a depth in their religion gained 
thereby which is greatly lacking now.” He 
feels that in our Christian work we are keep- 
ing others’ vineyards, but that our own 
vineyard we do not keep. These passages 
show the trend of the volume. It is a relig- 
ious book after the older fashion. The author 


attempts no laborious thought, but his brief |- 


and simple chapters show the mystic spirit. 
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His general temper is thoroughly out of ac- 
cord with our present habit of thought and 
feeling, and perhaps for this very reason we 
may derive the greater profit from its reading. 


A SuMMER TIME IN THE ApPLE TREE 
Inn. By Ella Partridge Lipsett. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.—Apple 
Tree Inn was a delightful playhouse, in which 
the small owners had some of the most de- 
lightful times that ever fell to the lot of ex- 
ceptionally fortunate children; but their 
best luck was the friendship with a young 
Japanese youth, who could perform wonder- 
ful conjuring tricks, and whose own story 
is perhaps the most important interest of the 
book. One marvellous surprise succeeds 
another, and the story has a fairy-tale atmos- 
phere, regardless of its modern setting. 


The Magazines. 


The Bibelot, May, 1906. Medizval Nor- 
mal songs, by John Addington Symonds. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. Every- 
thing touched by the hand of Mr. Symonds 
is sure to have in it something interesting and 
gracious. Not, we suppose, the most pro- 
found, or even the most accurate, scholar,— 
though it is fairly miraculous how that in- 


valid in Davos Platz, far away from the great | 


libraries, could have written his colossal work 
on the Renaissance,—not a perfectly success- 
ful, though certainly a graceful, poet, and 
often in his prose open to the charge of an 
over-floridness of style,—there is always in 
what he writes the quality of abounding life. 
His biography, by Mr. H. F. Brown, shows 
us the secret of his spell, the charm of a most 
lovable personality. This charm is even in 
these light and not very important medieval 
songs, where everything depends on the light- 
ness and felicity of touch. Translation is 
always a tricksy thing, but it is particularly 
difficult in the case of love-lyrics and 
ballads. (Who has ever really translated 
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Heine’s Book of Songs, though Emma Lazarus 
has come the nearest to achieving the im- 
possible?) Here the qualities needed are 
simplicity, freshness, and the direct telling 
of the little story, without any introduction 
of the personal equation or a shadow of 
introspection. All this is undoubtedly most 
difficult for the modern psychological and too 
often morbid poet; but Mr. Symonds has 
mastered the art very successfully, and these 
little songs, though not specially important, 
have the true ‘‘lyric cry,’’ as in these 
verses — 


“Tn the first merry morn of May, 
When, as the year grows young and green, 
Into the wood I went my way, 
To say farewell unto my queen. 


And, when we could no longer stay, 
Weeping upon my neck she fell, 

Oh, send me news from far away! 
Farewell, sweetheart of mine, farewell.” 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Exodus. An Epicen Liberty. By Francis Everard. 
lhe Junction of Laughter and Tears. By De Keller 

Stamey. 
Shadow Land. Stories of the South. By Florence H, 
obertson. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Court of Love. By Alice Brown. $1.25. 
Science and Idealism. By Hugo Miinsterburg. 85 cents 


net. 
The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. $2.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
In Quest of Light. By Goldwin Smith. 
Walter Pater. By A, C. Benson. 75 cents. 
eee Vine of Sibmah. By Andrew Macphail. 
1.50. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
The Intellectual Miss Lamb. By Florence Morse Kings- 
ley. 75 cents. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Successful Teaching. Introduction by James M. Green- 
wood. $1. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE 
of the OLD TESTAMENT 


By CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


WooOLSEY PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


EDWARD A. HORTON 


PRESIDENT UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, says of this book :— 


This book is a conspicuous testimony to the reverent, scholarly spirit which now 


animates the modern treatment of the Bible. 


This new publication flashes strong light on the Hebrew Scriptures, co-ordinating 


the material, readjusting our estimate. 
same enlightening treatment. 


ness could be laid against Dr. Kent’s general survey. 
The great aim of the book is to give new life and deeper meaning 


constructive character. 


Incidentally the New Testament receives the 
It would be difficult to see how any charge of destructive- 


These chapters are of a strong, 


to the Bible, to quicken the intelligent interest of ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and 
thoughtful parents in the study of the Old Testament and to help to its most beneficial uses. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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In Sugar Loaf Town. 


BY NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 
There’s a Sugar Loaf Hill in the town of Deerfield, 
All covered with frosting so nice: 
It stands by the side of a lemonade stream, 
In which there are big chunks of ice. 


That Sugar Loaf Hill is indeed very high, 
To climb it would take you all day; 

For it leans up agaimst the far-away sky, 
Where the bright little cloud-babies play. 


That Sugar Loaf Hill is indeed very queer, 
With its sides of chocolate brown. 

You could eat every day and need never fear 
You ever could nibble it down. 


On the top of the hill a table is spread, 
Where the sky-gods may come down and eat; 
But the faraway view from smooth table-rock 
In itself is a wonderful treat. 


By this Sugar Loaf Hill tall sugar-trees grow, 
And when frost goes before a warm sun, 
Though the ground be yet covered with plenty of snow, 
Then will the sugar sap run. 


And, if you are fleet, the runaway sweet 
You can catch and presently make, 

By the aid of some heat, some syrup to eat, 
Some taffy, or nice candy cake. 


In Sugar Loaf Land there is plenty to eat, 
In hunger no one ever begs: 

There are oceans of milk and a mountain of swe2t 
And the ground grows butter and eggs. 
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Black Bear and Red Fox. 


BY HARRIET P. FENTON. 


Donald was delighted with the Indian 
suit which he found at the foot of his bed one 
summer morning. It was made of brown 
canvas and fringed all down the trousers and 
the seams of the sleeves with red. It seemed 
as though he would never get through his 
exercises and his bath, for he could hardly 
wait to put it on. He found an old leather 
belt into which he stuck his toy sword and 
wooden hatchet, for knife and tomahawk, 
and then bounced out on the startled Bridget 
with a whoop. 

“Tm Black Bear, a most terrible Indian,” 
he proclaimed. “If you don’t give me a 
feather out of the duster, I’ll tomahawk you.” 

Bridget seemed yery much prasted and 
handed over the feather. 

“‘Won’t Ted be frightened when he sees 
me coming,” laughed Donald to himself, 
“When I see him, I’ll pull out my sword and 
rushathim. I'll whoop just like Black Bear 
did in the story; and, when he is terribly 
frightened, I’ll just call out that it’s I and 
laugh at him.” 

Ted was Donald’s chum, He lived a little 
way down the street on which Donald’s house 
stood. 

Donald’s mother smiled a very queer smile 
as she saw her young son, with cheeks red- 
dened from a dab of his paint brush and in 
full war regalia, start out to surprise his 
friend. 

Donald gave one mighty whoop, jumped 
the steps of the piazza, with sword waving in 
one hand and hatchet in the other, and 
started across the field. 

His whoop was answered from Ted’s yard, 
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“It’s Ted, and he’s scared,” thought Donald 
and his moccasined feet fiew all the faster. 

But what was that coming toward him in 
a brown suit, with face all streaked with green 
and a red feather waving in itshair? Some- 
thing that presented a bow and arrow to him 
as it approached! 

Two little Indians stopped short in the 
path and gazed at each other blankly. 

“Why, where did you get that suit?” 
demanded Donald, as soon as he found his 
voice. 

“Where did you get yours yourself?” 
broke out Ted, bluntly. 

**Mother bought it.” 

“ And my mother bought mine.” 

And then the two boys heard something 
like a laugh. They looked up. Donald saw 
his mother standing on her piazza, and there 
was Ted’s mother on hers. 

“Why, Mrs. Thornton,” called Donald’s 
mother, “do you know that there is a real live 
Indian around here? One by the name of 
Black Bear came right in the houseand stole a 
feather out of the duster.” 

“Why, is there another?” cried Ted’s 
mother in alarm. “‘One calling himself Red 
Fox, at the point of the bow and arrow, made 
the men who are painting the house give him 
some paint. He also demanded the feather 
I wore in my last year’s bonnet.” 

“Oh,” gasped Donaid’s mother, “do you 
suppose they are going to stay around here 
long? Bridget says there’s a wigwam all 
fixed up with blankets, with a bow and arrow 
in it, hidden among the fruit trees in the gar- 
den.” 

“And there’s one back of our barn,” said 
Ted’s mother, in a scared tone. “And do 
you know there’s a pair of snow-shoes in it, 
so they must be going to stay until winter.” 

“How dreadful!” echoed Donald’s 
mother. 

“Terrible!” agreed Ted’s mother. 

Evidently they had not seen the two fear- 
fullooking Indians standing in the path. 
Suddenly the Indian, Red Fox, made a rush 
in the direction of Ted’s mother, and the 
Indian, Black Bear, toward Donald’s mother. 
And, wonderful to relate, neither Ted’s 
mother nor Donald’s mother ran screaming 
into the house. 

““Q) mother, you are so good!” cried the 
grateful Red Fox to Ted’s mother. 

“You are the dearest, darlingest!” cried 
the Black Bear, with his arms around the 
neck of Donald’s mother. 


Mary Effen’s Adventure. 


Mary Ellen and Helen Marie had watched 
the huge new chimney going steadily up, 
day after day, with fascinated wonder,—at 
least that would describe Mary Ellen’s 
emctions. The chimney belonged to the 
Consolidated Threshing-machine Works, and, 
in one sense, Mary Ellen and Helen Marie 
“belonged,” too; for did not Mary Ellen’s 
father go to the engine-rooms of the works 
before daylight every morning nearly the 
wh le year round, and stay often till after 
dark, to provide what Mary Ellen’s mother 
called their “bread and butter”? Some 
of his earnings had gone to buy Helen Marie 
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herself,—Helen Marie of the open-and-shut — 
eyes and lovely curls and dainty white gar-_ 
ments and royal biue cloak that her beauty- 
loving little mother doted on. 

Yes, the Works were a “‘great thing,” as 
Mary Ellen often heard; and she felt a thrill 
of personal pride in the crowds that swarmed 
out from the yawning black doors twice a 
day. The mammoth new office building, too, 
she looked upon as in a sense her personal 
property. Had she not watched its growth 
from foundation-stone to slated roof, and 
did-she not know its every nook and corner 
better than the owners themselves? There 
was a wonderful attic, with such cunning 
little recesses, each with a tiny leaded win- 
dow, enough for twenty little girls to play 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones, and each have 
her own house; but the clerks had moved 
in, and the carpenters and Mary Ellen, who 
was the friend and pet of them all, had moved 
out. It was rather lonely after that. 

But the chimney,—‘‘the tallest in the 
State,” as the local papers said, so of course 
it must have been true,—the chimney was, 
after Helen Marie, the pride of Mary Ellen’s 
heart. At first she feared for the safety of 
the men who carried brick and mortar up, 
up, that dizzy height; but, as it grew steadily 
before her eyes, her heart stopped coming up 
and choking her as she watched the men at 
work. 

At last it was finished, the iron ladder was 
fastened securely to its western side, and the 
great scaffolding was torn away. How high 
it was! How far one could see if only one 
were near the top! Mary Ellen’s heart 
came into her throat again at the thought. 
Perhaps the men who had worked on the 
chimney could see as far as Cousin Delight’s. 

“Can you see a very, very long ways when 
you're up on the chimney, Mr. Perkins?” 
she asked of a neighbor, who had climbed 
the ladder that morning. 

“Hundreds of miles, I should say,” he 
answered, good-naturedly; though it is 
safe to say he had never availed himself of 
the “view.” “But you aren’t thinking of 
climbing it yourself, are you?” And then, 
as he looked at the big-eyed mite beside 
him, he laughed at the idea. No, Mary 
Ellen had not thought of climbing the chim- 
ney—till that moment; but the idea took 
root in her fertile little brain, and grew into 
a plant of strong desire,—the desire to climb 
the great chimney herself, and see what might 
be seen “for hundreds of miles.” And the 
fruit of the plant was determination. 

She knew just the way—into the yawning 
black doors (‘No Admittance” had no mean- 
ing for Mary Ellen), up the wide stairs, back 
through a long, narrow hall, up a second 
flight, and then through a lifted window out 
upon the wide, flat, gravelly roof. The first 
step of the iron ladder was rather higher from 
the roof than she had expected, but an old 
box lying near shortened the distance; and, 
with Helen Marie grasped firmly under one 
arm, Mary Ellen drew herself carefully up. 

How very long the steps were! It seemed 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
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as if she never could reach the next one, but 
she did—and the next and the next. It 
was Slow work: the ladder had not been 
made for seven-year-old girls. And how 
Many rounds there were! As she looked 
up, they seemed to stretch away up to the 
very blue itself. “I won’t look to Cousin 
Delights till I get clear—to—the—top,” 
She panted. “ItIl—be—all—the—nicer 
then” And, with this encouraging thought, 
she went bravely on. 

At last the distance grew shorter. She 
could count the mmgs to the place where the 
ladder bowed outward over the ornamental 
top of the chimney. 

“Tl stop there, I guess,” she said to her- 
self. “’m—too—tired—to—go—lear—to— 
the—top.” And she reached out her aching 
little arm for the next mmg, grasped it,— 
and some way her hold on Helen Marie loos- 
ened, and the dear dolly slipped swiftly away. 
Tt seemed to Mary Ellen that something in- 
side her was falling, falling, falling, too; 
and, oh! how far, how very, very far, it was 
to where the blue cloak and white dress 
swam round and round on the pebbly roof! 
And how light and queer her head felt!) In 
frantic fear she clung to the iron rail, with 
hands that felt like rags. She dared not put 
out one foot into the awful space that lay 
below her, to search for the next lower 
rung. All she could do was to look up and 
cling to the cold iron. Sometimes she felt 
as if she had let go, and was falling down, 
down, down; but still her weak little fingers 
clung to the iron ladder. 

She did not see the anxious group in the 
Street below, nor hear the sharp message 
in the business office that sent Mr. Perkins 
flying up the dark stairs and out upon the 
reof. “Look up! look up! and hang on!” 
he called, as he went up hand over hand; 
‘but it is safe to say the words had no mean- 
ing to the fainting child. She was hanging 
on, though. A moment more, and not an 
instant too soon, he had Mary Ellen safe 
in his strong amms, as limp and helpless as 
Helen Marie herself could have been, and 
was going slowly down. 

When at last Mary Ellen opened her eyes, 
she was lying in mother’s own white bed. 
She had a sense of having been through a 
vivid, unpleasant dream, of feeling very 
small and light, and of being safe, so she 
closed them again, in a Sleep that lasted tll 
teatime. 

“Tt ain’t natural,” declared a neighbor, 
who thought Mary Ellen ought to be wak- 
ened, “‘and she won't sleep a wink to-night.” 
“T guess a good, sound, healthy sleep ain't 
going to hurt her,” said the wise mother, 
“and, if she wants to stay awake to-night, 
why, I’m willing’ And two thankful tears 
just missed the turnover she was taking 
from the oven. 

It was a plump, spicy, juicy little turnover, 
and Mary Ellen sat close by her father, and 
made him take a mouthful. Afterward, 
en he had her in his arms for their evening 
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asleep again, 
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And that is the end of Mary Elien’s ad- 


venture. 
No, not the really, truly end, either: 


for 
that very night the plans were made to go on 
a long-talked-of visit to a little Westem 
home surrounded on all sides by yellow 
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of renéwed life, is commietiorated in a pretty, 
homely ceremony at the palace. The radish 
and young shoots of lettuce, the first vege- 
tables to feel the benefit of the Tising Sap, are 
presented on a silver salver to the dowager 
empress by a kneeling slave. She partakes 


wheat; and not long afterward Mary Ellen | of them, and then gives them to the young 
and Helen Marie and Cousin Lily Delight empress and ladies to taste of. 


were playing happily together in the brosed | 
tz Sunday School | to her lips, the young empress, princesses, and 


fields —A. 
Temes. 


B. Cooper, 


For the Christias: Register. 


Ae Kitty-~<at. 


BY BLIZABETH HILL. 

Somebody's itty-cat—as my 2in— 
Whea my deor stood juist ajee_ 

Came pitty-pat in where I sat my lane. 
As gin she belanged io me. 

“Gae wa! Gae wa’, passFet” aii I, 
“T dinna want ye aboot! 

There'll be plenty room im the warld for bye. 
Sve rin awa’, rin awa’ oot! 

“Ye track 2” ower my beaw clean flure. 
Ye shed your hairs on my mat: 

An’, as to gfem ye cream, Fm sure 
T’ve little enou’ o’ that.” 

Eh, sizrs, she biinkit her twa bive cen 
Sse canny, an’ mewed a wee, 

As gin she would spier, “Ye canna mean 
‘Teo fiyte a bit thing Bke me?™ 

‘Then pitty-pat, pitty-pat, on she came, 
An’ loupet intl my bp: 

An’, makin’ her impident <I at hame, 
She setilit down for a mp. 


I was knittin’ the leg o” my gudeman’s ~ck_ 
An’ the day was no fer spent, 

See I took it caum as an eight-day clock. 
W?Y its deid-sure, ng-time stent. 

She crooned an’ crooned Gil my heart srew sift, 
An’ belyve it was meltit quite. 

An’ a wee while mair I was fairly daft 
W?Y the winsome, hittenish sght. 

An’, when she waukened wi’ ae bit yawn 
An’ strechit in drowsy grace, 

T ifted her cosily in my haun 
To haud her against my face. 


She snugglit up to my fondlin” cheek, 
She fnkit under my chin, 
An’, when I opened my mou’ to speak, 
She whippit her tail right in. 
She Ikpped my face an’ she dawed my hair, 
She halflins scart my ee. 
T let her dae "t, an’, what is mair, 3 
"Twas a gey wheen fun to me. 
Maybe I babbled a bit, but that 
There is nae need to tell; 
When 3 woman plays wi’ a kitty-cat, 
Ye ken how it is, yourse?’. 
An’ ever Sin’ syne—weel, it does beat a’ — 
But there is na ae single day 
That I dinna gang to my door an’ a” 
To Kitty-eat ower the way— 
“Kitty-cat! Kitty-cat! Kit, bit, kit?"— 
Oh, that is my daily sang: 
An’ I laugh like a wee delightit tit 
When I see her Enkin’ alang. 
arnt ae nepali my room 
An’ kitty-cat hairs on my mat, 
An’ my wee bit cream-juggie’s gey an’ toom,— 
But what do I care for that! 


When the Sap Rises. 
Miss Carl, the American artist, who was so 


she told him how she had hoped to long a resident of the imperial court at Peking, 
y, "way off, for miles and miles, to} was present at a Chinese ceremony in 
igh ocerge i get wheat- honor of the opening of the farmer's year. 


“The awakening of spring,” she records, 


Aathotebighbtn’s pre- “the day when the sap is supposed to stir 


from its long sleep and to feel the first throes 


“When her majesty raises the first radish 


ladies assembled in her throne-room repeat the 
wish for imperial happiness, which is synony- 
mous for ‘national prosperity.” This wish 
is echoed by the high attendants in the ante- 
chamber, and re-echoed by the slaves neeling 
in the courts without, and still echoed and re- 
echoed by every inmate of the palace, until 
the waves of sound reach to the outer walls. 

Then her majesty makes a wish that the sap 
may Tise in such abundance as to produce a 
fruitful season, that all the people of the great 
empire may enjoy peace and plenty. 

** Thus are these first fruits of the awakening 
of spring partaken of with a simple ceremony 
of praise and thanksgiving. Thus are these 
homely plants consecrated with wishes for 
the good of the country and the happiness 
of its rulers.”— Youth's Companion. 


Fishing for Octopus in Hawaii. 


Perhaps the most unusual method 
fishing is the one employed by natives in 
capturing the octopus with a cowrie shell. 
One of these shells is attached to a string 
and placed face downward against another 
shell or a pebble the same size. To the 
upper shell is fastened a hook for bait, stand- 
ing perpendicular to the shell’s shaft. The 
octopus is particular in regard to the color 
and decorations of the shell, refusimg to 
rise unless this has small red spots breaking 
through a reddish-brown ground. Arrived 
at his fishing ground, the fisher for octopus 
either looks for his victim with a water 
glass or he makes the surface clear by chewing 
up and spitting upon the water a mouth- 
ful of candlenut meat. Having located 
the octopus, he drops the shell into the 
water and swings it back and forth. The 
animal puts out one arm and seizes it. If 
the bait is attractive, another arm is put 
about it, and finally the shell is hugged 
close to his body. Then the fisherman draws 
up the octopus and stuns it by a blow 
between the eyes. He has to move quickly, 
for the octopus with his eight strong arms 
is said to be no mean antagonist Southern 
Workman. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Business Sessions of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-first annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association opened in 
Tremont Temple at 2.30 on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 22, the president in the chair. 

The service of worship was conducted by 
Rev. W. M. Backus of Chicago. 

Upon motion the following business com- 
mittee was appointed by the chair to re- 
ceive resolutions and report favorably or 
unfavorably on all matters submitted. 
Messrs. M. T. Garvin, Pennsylvania; Charles 
H. Berye, Georgia; Edward A. Bond, New 
Jersey; John P. Forbes, New York; John 
C. Perkins, Maine; J. B. Moors, Massa- 
chusetts; E. R. Watson, California; Miss 
Fanny Field, Ohio. Opportunity was then 
given for the presentation of resolutions. 

The report of the treasurer was presented 
and accepted. 

Reports of the committees of the board 
ef directors were presented as follows:— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


A public meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening in ‘Tremont Temple. President 
Samuel A. Eliot presided and conducted 
the service of devotion. Addresses were 
made on ‘‘The Religious Movement of our 
Time, from the Old Interpretations to the 
New,” as follows: ‘‘From Baptist to Uni- 
tarian,” Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washing- 
ton; “From Episcopalian to Unitarian,” 
Rev. George F. Pratt of Boston. The clos- 
ing address was made by Rev. F. V. Hawley 
of Chicago. Finance, John Mason Little, 
Esq.; Foreign Relations, Rev. F. C, South- 
worth; Comity and Fellowship, Hon. John 
D. Long; Publication, Mrs. Prescott Keyes; 
Education, Rev. J. Edward Wright; Church 
Extension, Rev. Charles E. St. John; New 
Americans, Rey. J. Edward Wright; Church 


Building Loan Fund, Mr. George Hutchin-} 


son; Library, Rev. L. C. Cornish; Minis- 
terial Aid Fund, Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham. ‘The session closed with the presen- 
tation of the president’s annual address. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Association was called to order on 
Wednesday, May 23, at 10 a.m., the presi- 
dent in the chair. The devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Henry W. Foote of 
New Orleans. 

Opportunity was then given for the pres- 
entation of resolutions and new business. 
It was voted that an Auditing Committee 
of two be appointed by the directors. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
as follows :— 

For president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. Vice-presidents: Horace 
Davis, San Francisco, Cal.; Frederic A. 
Delano, Chicago, Ill.; Bernard R. Green, 
Washington, D.C.; Rockwood Hoar, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; John Harsen Rhoades, New 
York, N.Y.; Franklin A. Wilson, Bangor, Me. 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John, Brook- 
line, Mass. Assistant secretary, George W. 
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Fox, Boston, Mass. Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Hingham, Mass. Directors from 
New England States for three years: Clar- 
ence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.; George Hutch- 
inson, West Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Robert 
Winsor, Weston, Mass.; Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, Montpelier, Vt. Director from Mid- 
dle and Southern States for three years, 
George O. Morgan, Shields, Pa. Directors 
from Western States and Pacific Coast for 
three years, William H. Carruth, Lawrence, 
Kan.; for two years, Charles W. Ames, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Nominating Committee for 1907: repre- 
senting New England, Fred H. Nazro, Boston, 
Mass.; George Peirce, Brookline, Mass.; 
representing outside of New England, Rev. 


Benjamin A. Goodridge, Santa Barbara, Cal. ;| 


Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged with the thanks of the 
Association. 

The chair then appointed the following 
committee to distribute, collect, and count 
the ballots, and announce the result to the 
Association: George E. Hathaway, New 
Hampshire; A. H. Robinson, New York; 
C. S. S. Dutton, Ohio; Albert J. McKean, 
New Hampshire; S. L. Elberfeld, Lawrence 
Hayward, Albert G. Harding, and A. New- 
mann, Massachusetts. 

Reports of special committees were read 
as follows: “Improvement of Church Music,” 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes; and “Relations 
with the Universalists,’”’ Rev. George H. 
Badger. 

Addresses of greeting from other denomina- 
tions were delivered by President William 
R. Campbell, D.D., for the Congregation- 
alists; Rev. William C. Selleck, D.D., for 
the Universalists; Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, for the Society of Friends. Rev. 
Edward ijverett Hale, D.D., responded for 
the Association. 

The Committee on Ballots reported three 
hundred and thirteen votes cast, and that 
the officers as named by the Nominating 
Committee were elected. 

The Business Committee reported favor- 
ably on the following resolutions, which 
were adopted by a unanimous vote :— 


Resolved, That this Association is in hearty sympathy 
with the efforts of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and his friends 
to put the Lithia Springs Assembly work on a permanent 
and self-supporting basis, and urges that the sum of $1,700, 
still needed to complete the arrangement, be speedily con- 
tributed for this purpose. 

Resolved, That the greetings and best wishes of the mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association, assembled at 
its eighty-first annual meeting in Boston, are herewith ex- 
tended to their fellow-member, Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 
now sojourning in Southern California in quest of health, 
together with their grateful acknowledgment of the eminent 
service he has rendered the cause of liberal Christianity, 
both at home and abroad, by his faithful and eloquent tes- 
timony to religious truth and freedom. 

Resolved, That the delegates here assembled desire to ex- 
press their deep sympathy with the people of San Francisco 
and other places on the Pacific coast in thcir terrible calam- 
ities by earthquake and fire; that we pledge ourselves in all 
ways possible to us to the relief of the needs of these our 
fellow-citizens and friends; that we heartily indorse the im- 
mediate and ready initiative of the president of our Asso- 
ciation in summoning our churches, and so successfully to 
their work of relief. 


The following resolution was submitted to 
the Business Committee: 


Resolved, That, recognizing the unique opportunity for 
a.forward movement in the work of our Association, the 


heard of the organization. 
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delegates pledge our churches to the effort of raising $150,- 
ooo during the coming year for the purposes of the American 
Unitarian Association, and that a committee of seven be 
appointed to co-operate with the officers of the Association 
in this endeavor. 


Upon this resolution the committee re- 
ported through its chairman that, while it 
was in favor of raising the $150,000 if it can 
be done, it felt that the resolution was in- 
definite, and that this meeting could not 
pledge the churches for this amount, and 
therefore it was the opinion of the committee 
that the resolution should not pass. 

The question of the adoption of the reso- 
lution was put to the meeting. 


Rev. Mr. Peck of Needham.—I think a 
reading of that resolution does not commit 
the churches of the delegates to be re- 
sponsible for $150,000. ‘The word ‘‘effort,” 
I think, is there inserted. I introduced this 
resolution, believing that we should begin a 
heartier and more enthusiastic work on the 
part of our churches for the accomplishment 
of larger things. We come up here year 
after year and bask in the eloquence of our 
leaders, we hear such stimulating reports as 
come to us from those who have made 
missionary journeys throughout the various 
parts of our country; and for the moment 
we are filled with a passing enthusiasm, 
and then we go home and forget all about it. 
The officers of the Association are about the 
only ones who are ever held responsible for 
the solicitation of funds and for the doing 
of the work that the Association exists for. 
I believe it is possible, if these delegates 
here were to consider themselves committees, 
to go back and inspire their own churches to 
the task of holding up the hands of the 
officers of the Association by providing them 
with resources that should help them to 
make real some of the dreams that are set 
forth here, that great work might be done. 
I notice by the report of the treasurer that a 
matter of $92,000 was raised last year. At 
first I thought of putting the sum in the 
resolution at $100,000, which would only 
have imposed upon us the task of raising 
some $8,000 extra. But I put the figure 
at $150,000, not that I expected that it 
would be raised this year, but as a thing in 
the striving after which we might begin 
labors which should continue through a 
number of years and begin a quickening of 
interest on the part of the churches in the 
Association. I have been a preacher in the 
Unitarian Church only about ten years; but 
I have encountered a number of Unitarians, 
birthright Unitarians, who had about as much 
knowledge of the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as those who had never 
I have made a 
hurried calculation, and find that of the $54,- 
ooo contributed by the churches there was 
contributed by fifteen churches approx- 
imately $30,000, and nine churches that con- 
tributed $5,596, showing that twenty-four 
of our churches contributed approximately 
$36,000 of the $54,000 contributed. I 
believe that we can do better than that; and, 
if we have a goal for which we are striving 
and a purpose to realize that shall be our 
inspiration, we shall conceive ways and 
means by which the resources of the Associa- 
tion shall be largely replenished, and the 
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work which is pleading to our workers shall 
be done in the name of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 


Rev. EpwarD EvERETI Hale, D.D.—Such 
things are not done without a beginning. 
Let me tell a little history. In the Hollis 
Street Church in the year before the war 
was over,—1864,—the Unitarians held a 
meeting for the purpose of raising two thou- 
sand dollars to carry on their work till the 
spring. They had expended in their missions 
in the war a little over three thousand dollars, 
and they wanted two thousand more. No 
one knew what the meeting was for or what 
was to be done; and, to the horror of every- 
body, Mr. Fay got up and moved that a 
hundred thousand dollars be raised for An- 
tioch College, and this in a meeting called 
to raise two thousand. Everybody said 
he was a barbarian, and did not know what 
he was talking about, when Henry Kidder 
said he would second the motion, but this 
was only for Antioch College, and he would 
move that for the purposes of the Associa- 
tion another hundred thousand dollars be 
raised. They said they would, and they 
more than did it. One hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars was raised for Antioch 
College, and one hundred and twenty for 
the American Unitarian Association. Now 
it only remains for the people in this room 
before going home to say that the contri- 
butions of their churches have got to be 
doubled this year, and it will be done. You 
can do it if you want to, and I should be 
very sorry to see the resolution fail. 


Rev. WILLIAM CHANNING BROwN.—It 
seems to me that we ought to take this word, 
coming from one of our parish ministers, 
as a ray of light. We are not really eager 
about our job if the members of the Business 
Committee can report unfavorably on a 
resolution of that sort. I know a little 
about the work and needs of the Associa- 
tion. I know that in the last five years the 
appropriations for New England have 
dropped from about $15,000 to $9,000, and 
I have been struggling through the last three 
weeks in the endeavor to meet the pressing 
needs of this field out of that meagre ap- 
propriation. And I know that, if we had 
five thousand dollars more, we could do 
more than five thousand dollars’ worth of 
work withit. I know that the opportunities 
here in New England for missionary enter- 
prises are simply opening up and beckon- 
ing to us and asking our co-operation, our 
money, and our men to help bring in the 
kingdom of God. I want to say something 
to you about the larger field, our relations 
with other denominations in this country. 
You and I are not respected throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, not because 
we have not stood for the greatest things 
in the world, but because we have not had 
the missionary spirit about them: we are not 
trying to spread these things and establish 
new churches nor entering new fields nor 
supporting our missionary enterprises in the 
land. We have been too contented with 
the income which will come without endeavor. 
Now to win the respect of other denomina- 
tions, as well as our own respect, we must 
enter new fields and raise more money and 
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do more work and have more men. ‘This 
resolution simply points the way to that 
enterprise, and I hope it will pass. I should 
like the honor of seconding it, 


Mr. Francis H. Lincoun.—I wish you 
would raise one hundred and fifty thousand 
and we will try to take care of it. But I 
have observed that resolutions do not ac- 
complish much. What you want to do is 
to improve the methods of raising funds in 
your own churches. If you will take lessons 
from some societies that have been very 
successful in increasing their contributions 
by the improvement of their method, you 
would get your money a great deal easier 
than by passing resolutions to do something 
here, and appointing a committee of seven 
to confer with the directors as to how to 
do it. If everybody who is a delegate here, 
who thinks that his parish does not give 
quite as much as it ought, will take council 
with certain people who have had successful 
administrations, to whom I can refer them, 
they can double and treble their contribu- 
tions without very much difficulty. To 
raise $150,000 means to get about three 
times as much out of every society as we 
do now. ‘The societies remain pretty much 
at a dead level year after year, from fifty to 
fifty-two thousand dollars. The $92,000 
this year came in part from peculiar sources. 
This year we had two large gifts, one of 
twelve thousand dollars, an anonymous 
gift for use outside New England, and an- 
other of eight thousand for the publishing 
of Theodore Parker’s Works. The con- 
tribution of the churches has been from 
fifty-two to fifty-four thousand dollars. 
What you want to do is to get one hundred 
and fifty thousand out of your parishes: 
the individuals will take care of themselves. 
To this end, improve your methods. Pass 
resolutions if you want to, but it will do no 
good unless you take some steps to im- 
prove your methods. And may I take this 
opportunity of saying, Whatever you do, 
do it now. On my desk is a little card 
printed by the printing-school at the North 
End Union, which says, ““DO IT NOW.” 
It seems foolish to mention it, but that card 
on my desk has many times led me to do 
something that I should otherwise have put 
off. So I say, Whatever you do in this mat- 
ter, do it now! 


The motion on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion being put to the Association, was car- 
ried. 

On motion of Mr. Peck it was voted that 
the committee of seven to co-operate with 
the officers of the Association be appointed 
by the chair. 

Meeting adjourned till the afternoon at 
2.30. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order by 
the president at 2.30 P.M. 

The Business Committee made a supple- 
mentary report as follows:— 

The Business Committee urges upon the 
attention of the Association the suggestion 
of the president that steps be taken to fed- 
erate the men’s clubs of our various churches 
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co-operation of clubs would facilitate the 
objects of these organizations and strengthen 
the usefulness and loyalty of our laymen. 
To this end we recommend that the Presi- 
dent of the Association be authorized to ap- 
point stich committees as he may see fit 
to consummate this federation. 

The recommendation of the Business Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

The Association then listened to addresses 
as follows: “The Northern Opportunity, 
from Montana to Michigan,” Rev. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy; ‘‘The Southern Opportunity, 
from Virginia to Texas,’ Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson; ‘The Eastern Opportunity, from 
Maine to Maryland,” Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen; ‘‘The Western Opportunity, from 
Colorado to California,” Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


At 7.30 on Wednesday evening services 
were conducted in Tremont Temple by Rev 
George E. Hathaway of Manchester, N.H., 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of Brockton, and 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Framingham. The 
Anniversary Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Joseph Wood of Birmingham, England, 
president of the National Conference of 
Great Britain. Music was furnished by the 
choir of the Memorial Church of Fairhaven. 

Cares HE. St. Joun, Secretary. 


The Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society was held in King’s Chapel, 
Thursday, May 24, at 3 p.m. The presi- 
dent, Rev. C. F. Dole, presided. The secre- 
tary, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, besides 
reading the minutes of the last meeting, 
presented a summary of work done by the 
executive board that was full of interest. 
The treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Stearns, re- 
ported $1,036.84 received and an expenditure 
of $1,014.13. The amount on hand May 24, 
1906, is $888.53. The publication agent, 
Mr. C. L. Stebbins, read a report of his work, 
which was received with applause. Never 
before has the society done so much effective 
work, The nominating committee appointed 
by the president, consisting of Mr. Benjamin 
James, Rev. Mary Whitney, and Rev. P. H. 
Cressey, reported the following list of officers, 
all of whom were elected. President, Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D.; . vice-president, 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys; secretary, Rev. 
Manley B. Townsend; treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns; trustees, Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev, 
W.C. Gannett, Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, Dr. F. G. Peabody, Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff, Mr. F. B. Thayer, Rev. E. M. 
Wilbur, Rev. W. L. Walsh, Mrs. Mary O. 
Stevens, Mrs. Frank L. Young, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, The retiring president, Rev. 
C. F. Dole, who refused re-election in a brief 
but earnest address, expressed the pleasure 
with which he had prosecuted the duties of 
his office, and welcomed the president-elect, 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., who spoke 
an earnest word, pledging his devoted efforts 
to the furtherance of the’cause. The meeting 
then listened to stirring addresses by Rev. 


into a National League, believing that such | Manley B, Townsend, who spoke on ‘‘The 
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Church v, the Saloon, an Irrepressible Con- 
flict”; by Mrs, Frank L. Young, on ‘‘ Personal 
Responsibility,’ and by Rev. William R. 
Lord, on ‘‘Law and Spirit in Temperance Re- 
form” 


The Western Conference. 


As is its custom, the Western Unitarian 
Conference closed its annual meeting with 
a banquet, held on this occasion at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on the evening of May 16. 
125 were present. Having disposed of the 
good things at the table, the conference, 
entirely in accord with the spirit of religious 
democracy, handed over the discussion of 
certain vital themes to its delegated repre- 


sentatives. Mr. Morton D. Hull, president 
of the conference, introduced the toast- 
master, Mr. Charles W. Ames. The at- 


mosphere, by no means lacking in cheerful- 
ness, was further enlivened by Mr. Ames’s 
plentiful supply of stories, his happy intro- 
duction of the speakers, and frequent derog- 
atory remarks aimed at the Programme 
Committee. This committee, he said, had 
left him in a position reminding him of the 
Indian chief, who, before any one else was 
stirring, went out from his wigwam each 
morning and indicated from which direction 
the sun should rise. Shortly thereafter the 
sun rose in the person of Rey. Charles E. 
St. John, from the East, but, it was asserted, 
of good Western temper, free from certain 
“odious limitations.’”’ Mr. St. John, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, mentioned several coincidences in his 
own life and that of Mr. Backus, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, lead- 
ing up to the present perfect harmony of their 
views on all matters religious and adminis- 
trative. He then went on to speak earnestly 
of the aim of the Unitarian gospel, which was 
“to keep the world’s heart sound amid the 
difficult conditions of life,’ so to mould the 
minds and purposes of men that their faces 
should be lighted with high inspiration and 
their lives respond in good. deeds. What this 
gospel may achieve when it grips the soul of a 
man was illustrated by the life of William 
Baldwin, Jr., and by a typical incident in 
that life. From an elevated train on his 
way to business a chance glimpse of a child’s 
white face in an upper window, and a few 
minutes later found him seeking out the child 
to provide for his care and ultimate recovery. 
It is a faith from which springs an earnest 
but joyous life, undiscouraged, eager to use 
its opportunities for increasing the sum of 
happiness and health of mind and heart. 
Thanking the powers that be, that this was 
not a “‘mere miscellaneous, uninspired ban- 
quet,”’ Mr. Ames introduced the next speaker, 
Rey. Minot Simons, who spoke on “‘Congre- 
gationalism as representing Americanism 
in Religion.’”’ Having humorously and suc- 
cessfully bridged the chasm between his 
introduction and his subject, Mr. Simons 
pointed out the debt that Unitarians owe 
to Congregationalism, which, asserting itself 
under stich leaders as Cromwell and Roger 
Williams, had been at the bottom of not only 
our religious, but, as well, our political liberty. 
The rise of independency was briefly traced. 
The ‘“‘genius of Congregationalism being 
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its capacity to make new departure,” it had 
made possible the development of a far 
saner and nobler religion, aiming now not 
to preserve a body of doctrine, but to spread 
abroad a spirit of truth and love. ‘That the 
principles of Congregationalism are leaven- 
ing other denominations cannot be questioned, 
though a rigid and formal ecclesiasticism 
gives way but slowly. It was urged that 
in the matter of church government Uni- 
tarians should jealously guard their own, 
by inheritance, once hard-won rights. ‘This 
responsibility falls not only upon the min- 
isters, but also upon the larger body of lay 
members, who, resting comfortably in the 
fact, perhaps forget there is a price for main- 
taining liberty as well as for securing it. 
That it was being attacked in the house of its 
friends Mr. Simons did not believe, but was 
ready to further any movement tending 
toward greater effectiveness. More than 
machinery, however, a disposition to co- 
operate is the one thing needful, which, 
far from endangering the spirit of liberty, 
would make for a truer and more loving fel- 
lowship. 

Rev. M. Rowena Morse was next in- 
troduced, who, in keeping with her extreme 
youth as a Unitarian minister, aged four 
weeks, gave the “‘Impressions of an Initiate.” 
After commiserating the audience on the 
penalty, which the ears must pay, following 
a banquet, Miss Morse expressed her appre- 
ciation of the conference and of the inspira- 
tion it was to her. She spoke of the tre- 
mendous material forces at work in the world 
and of the needed wisdom to guide them; 
that is, the spiritual forces which alone would 
make them helps rather than hindrances 
to men’s salvation. That these spiritual 
forces are increasingly active is not to be 
doubted, nor that the liberal religious body 
bears the heaviest responsibility in this great 
task, The religion of authority cannot 
adjust itself to the advance of science. The 
liberal forces alone move abreast of the bold- 
est researches and direct them. Great 
leaders are needed, but they will come as 
came the painters that ushered in the Renais- 
sance and carried that movement forward 
not from the skies, but from the people, who 
must and will demand great preachers 
And of these great preachers will be Uni- 
tarians, foremost in the search for truth, un- 
trammelled and rejoicing in every new ad- 
vance. 

The last speaker of the evening was Rev. 
E. Stanton Hodgin of Minneapolis, who ex- 
changed pleasantries with Mr. Ames of St. 
Paul over the long time rivalry of the two 
towns, now fixed up, Mr. Ames declared, 
as a certain colored gentleman said of the 
difference between the cherubim and the 
seraphim. Counting upon a lack of “quitting 
sense”? among those who preceded him, Mr, 
Hodgin had expected to practise two virtues 
of his Quaker ancestors, silence and self- 
denial. More and more, Mr. Hodgin de- 
clared, as he became truer to the Unitarian 
idea, was he a Quaker, a believer in that 
“Inner Light,’ to which the first Quakers, 
250 years ago, were faithful. Guided by it, 
they carried their gospel of brotherly love 
into every corner of Europe and to the 
American colonies, where it became a vital 
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force. It receives scant recognition to-day 
because it did not crystallize into an institu- 
tion. The Quakers hated all external sym- 
bols, which seemed to them to intervene 
between men and that pure spirituality which 
was the centre of their intense conviction. 
The theological dogmas were equally dis- 
tasteful to them. Herein lay their weakness; 
for, lacking in intellectual strength, which 
would have given their gospel permanence, 
they degenerated into seekers after the super- 
natural, ignoring the natural avenues of man’s 
advancement. When the intellectual power 
|of modern religious thought can be united 
| with the dynamic force of those followers of 
the Inner Light, then will be brought to pass 
a great evangelicalism. Morality as an end 
‘in itself cannot save men. The human soul 
‘must come close to the soul of the universe, 
-and all the qualities which make up the moral 
‘life will come to pass in their right degree 
pand relation. The material universe were but 
‘a dead thing but for the spirit which per- 
‘vadesit. ‘What are we but as filled with the 
spirit of the universe? Then do we become 
sons of God and enter into the great salva- 
tion,” Marian M. Lewis. 


The Western Meeting of the National 
Affiance. 


Following the long-hoped-for board meet- 
ing of the National Alliance in the West, 
which was held at Unity Church, Chicago, on 
the morning of May 14, 145 women, with few 
exceptions Alliance members, gathered at 
luncheon in the commodious dining-room of 
the church. Grace was pronounced by Rev. 
Florence Buck. Among those present were 
Miss Low, president of the National Alliance, 
Mrs. Delano, one of the vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Fifield, recording secretary, Mrs, Catlin, 
treasurer, and directors from nine States. 
Miss Low, by request, said a few words re- 
garding the Alliance color, primrose, a bit of 
which was found at each plate and was the 
color used in the decorations. Mrs. Abbie B. 
Foote, director for Illinois, presided, and at 
the close of the luncheon introduced the sev- 
eral speakers, first saying a few words of hearty 
greeting to the guests from abroad. Mrs, 
Hiram Marks, director from Michigan, was 
the first to speak, bringing greetings from 
Alliance members in her State and especially 
in the city of Detroit. The latter, she hoped, 
might entertain the Alliance next year, 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, one of the directors 
for Massachusetts, brought greetings from 
New England and the Suffolk Branches in 
particular, and then with great enthusiasm 
spoke of the many scattered throughout the 
south,—Florida, Georgia, North Carolina,— 
who gratefully acknowledged the new light 
which the Alliance had brought into their 
lives. These people, often unlettered and 
very ignorant, through the Post-office Mis- 
sion or those who have come to live among 
them have listened eagerly to the message 
the liberal church has to give, so often said 
to be only for the cultured few. It is not 
alone the work along religious and denomina- 
tional lines which is important here: this 
leads to other efforts, as was illustrated in the 
(listrict where Rev. Mr. Cowan and Rev, Mr 
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Key are working. A much-needed school was 
opened at Swansboro, named the Emerson 
School, to which Mrs. Peterson was instru- 
mental in sending two devoted and earnest 
teachers. Such work brings the different 
sections of the country very close together, 
helping to break down the imaginary bar- 
riers between them. Mrs. C. V. Mersereau, 
director from Missouri, spoke with pardon- 
able pride of the Eliot Branch of St. Louis, 
and of others, especially that at Kansas City, 
which had kept the society alive and, finally, 
rebuilt the church, also of the difficulty 
which some of the branches experience in 
trying to replace in part the long-established 
sewing circles and their practical, concrete 
work, with the Alliance proper, its study 
classes and more distinctively religious at- 
mosphere, In spite of her Unitarianism, 
Mrs. Mersereau is an active and welcome 
worker in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Mrs. Keezer of Denver, bring- 
ing greetings from Colorado, told of the 
spread of liberal thought there and the need 
of Unitarianism to meet and ‘direct that 
thought. Mrs. Catlin was called upon and 
referred to the early days of the Western 
Conference, when, as a member of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s church, she had brought from that 
place words of encouragement and her own 
membership to the conference at a time when 
it needed friends. 

The afternoon meeting, held in the au- 
ditorium of the church, followed close upon 
the luncheon, Mrs. E. A. Delano presiding at 
this session. After the opening hymn, Rev 
M. Rowena Morse offered the invocation. 
Mrs. W. M. Backus, president of the Chicago 
Associate Alliance, gave an address of wel- 
come, appreciative of the coming West of the 
national body and urging upon all the impor- 
tance of the Alliance purpose and work, with 
which club work, good as that is, may not be 
compared. The Alliance ably served the 
cause of religion and of Unitarianism at a 
time when the fires were burning low. To be 
worthy of this continued service must be the 
aim of all earnest Alliance members. The 
president, Miss Low, praised the energy of 
the Western women, who had gathered rep- 
resentatives, sixteen in number, from more 
States than were ever represented before at a 
board meeting and wished that such en- 
thusiasm might be felt by every member. 
The national character of the organization 
was emphasized, the need of doing away with 
sectional spirit, of uniting on the broad basis 
of a common purpose and interest. Too 
much stress must not be laid on the work as 
that of women. Neither men nor women 
could save the denomination alone. They must 
work together as Unitarians. Mrs. Fifield, 
recording secretary during the fifteen years 
since the National Alliance was founded, 
gave an address on its needs, methods, and 
organization. The growth numerically, in 
the West, was shown from the time, a few 
years ago, when but three were present, in 
response to a call for a meeting, to the day of 
the present gathering,—in the whole country 
the increase from 50 branches to 349,—the 
growth in recognition from the day when the 
movement was looked at askance by the 
ministers to this time, when they encourage 
the Alliance in every way, when no new work 
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is undertaken by the American Unitarian 
Association without first consulting this 
auxiliary body, and its headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street are in keeping with the 
dignity of this position. No part of Alliance 
activity is better appreciated than the Post- 
office Mission, resulting frequently in the 
founding of new churches. The strength of 
the Alliance as an organization was pointed 
out. All officers have their duties; every 
member of the Board—and it now numbers 
51—has a voice in its elections to membership 
and its important decisions, no matter how 
distant; no one becomes a member of the na- 
tional body except through some local Branch. 
One-third of the dues of these local branches 
goes to the National Alliance, this constituting 
its only source of revenue. Needless to say, 
its achievements are not along financial 
lines! A pressing need of the Alliance is the 
realization on the part of its members that 
its purpose is primarily religious and un- 
deniably denominational. The objects of 
other clubs, societies of all sorts, are phil- 
anthropic, educational; but the Alliance ex- 
ists for the service of those principles which 
Unitarianism represents, and it must be care- 
ful not to dissipate its energies. 

Mrs. Mary B. Davis was to have followed 
Mrs. Fifield, but, to the great regret of all, 
was kept away by illness. Mrs, Mary A. 
Garfield of Humboldt, Ia., director for that 
State, spoke on ‘‘Some Things that Con- 
cern us.’’ The numerous calls on the time 
and interest of the modern woman make it 
difficult for her to choose in which ways 
she shall spend her energies. These are often 
scattered too much, with a consequent lack 
of zeal for the greatest concerns of life. The 
club has meant much to women; but the 
home and the church, both sharers in im- 
proved conditions and greater knowledge, 
are still their best fields of action. Uni- 
tarianism is not sufficiently aggressive in the 
West and needs the women, whose great con- 
cern it should be. The National Alliance, 
with its encouragement and sympathy and 
its emphasis on the deeper purpose of 
women’s work in the church, has been and is 
a constant inspiration. Women, eager to 
serve, will go on to high achievement if they 
but fully realize the value of what the Alli- 
ance stands for. 

Mrs. W. L. Goss, director from New Jersey, 
led the discussion, regretting she had no 
firebrand of a disturbing opinion to throw into 
this harmonious meeting. To prove the 
sincerity of one’s religious convictions by 
joining in the local philanthropies is the best 
way, she said, to gain recognition in con- 
servative towns. How much outside work 
the branch as an organization should do is a 
troublesome question; but it must not for- 
get its first allegiance, the cause of the denom- 
ination, In New Jersey efforts are being 
made to interest the men, with gratifying 
results. 

Others who took part in the discussion 
were Mrs. Bradley of Cleveland, Mrs, Bishop- 
ric of Brooklyn, Mrs. Hale of Newburyport, 
Mrs. Keezer of Denver, Mrs. Childs of Min- 
neapolis, Miss LeBaron of Chicago, Mrs. 
Stevens of Kansas City, and Mrs. Geddis of 
Ohio. They told of much practical work 
accomplished, the need of increasing member- 
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ship, the wish to interest the men in the aims 
and methods of the Alliance, and of more 
or less success in adding the intellectual and 
religious elements to the practical forces now 
so actively at work. 

The meeting closed with the benediction, 
pronounced by Rey. Marion Murdoch. 

The roll-call by States was as follows, 
making a total attendance of 151 represen- 
tatives from 14 States and Canada: Massa- 
chusetts, 3; New York, 4; New Jersey, 1; 
Canada-Toronto, 2; Michigan, 9; Ohio, 
4; Indiana, 3; Illinois, 94; Wisconsin, 13; 
Minnesota, 4; Iowa, 4; Missouri, 3; Kansas, 
1; Nebraska, 5; Colorado, 1. 

Marian M. Lewis. 


A Sunday in Three States and Other 
May Journeyings. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON, 


Perhaps it falls oftener to the lot of a Uni- 
tarian minister in the upper Mississippi 
Valley than in other more restricted geo- 
graphical areas to realize that ‘‘the field is 
the world.” ‘That, at least,is the feeling of 
one such minister, looking back upon a month 
of May in which the calls that naturally came 
in the course of parish work have led to jour- 
neyings covering 2,300 miles, in the five 
great States of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. It was 
an exceptional month, not for a missionary 
secretary who covers thousands of miles 
in a year and goes into twenty States, but 
for a plain parish minister who has plenty 
to do at home in his own city church. Still, 
the calls were not exceptional. They were 
such as are constantly coming. What would 
a Massachusetts minister think of receiving 
a long-distance telephone message to go on a 
few hours’ notice 290 miles—or a distance 
from Boston to Philadelphia—to attend a 
funeral? This kind of a journey with two 
responses to invitations to speak our word in 
growing districts 200 miles to the West over 
the Dakota line, and incidentally a Western 
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146TH SEASON 
OCEAN POINT, ME. 


This quiet family hotel opens its sixteenth season July 1 
with several new lathed and plastered sleeping apartments, 
the new Ocean View vara) apertind etc. 

The house is delightfully situated near the shore and 
nearly a mile from the boat landings, is therefore free from 
any annoyances, with always a cool sea breeze. 

The table is all one can desire, and we are at liberty to 
refer you to many regular guests. 

A new Casino was opened last year, and a Unitarian 
service is held each Sunday forenoon. 

A limited number of reservations-for July, August, and 
September may be now made, by applying for full particu- 


lars to 
C, E. HOXIE, Prop., Augusta, Me. 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
for a real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 


Hills. camping spots on Lake 


among the Green 
Rates from $5 to $10 a 


Champlain’s shores. 
week, 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston, for 
“Summer Homes,’’ 150 pictures, 150 pages de- 
scription, with lists of resorts. 
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Conference meeting in Chicago, make up the 
full record of outside work for this month of 
May, 1906. 

On May 1 I found myself in the thriving 
town of Brookings, S. Dak., sent through the 
help of the Chicago Associate Alliance to 
speak our word to the earnest group of liberal 
people there who only await the coming of 
a leader to take definite shape as a college 
town Unitarian church. In the morning 
I had the privilege of. making a chapel ad- 
dress to the faculty and two hundred or 
more students of the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, located at Brookings. In the 
evening, in a pleasant room down town, my 
lecture on ‘‘ What is the Higher Criticism of 
the Bible?’’ was listened to with an audience 
of fifty, mostly from the college, including 
the president, a number of the professors 
and their wives, and perhaps twenty-five 
students, both young men and women. 
The field at Brookings is clearly ready for the 
right kind of leadership, which it is devoutly 
to be hoped will soon be furnished. 

My next week’s journey was to North 
Dakota, to the small town of Hunter on the 
Great Northern Railroad, where had jus! 
died the man who in his youth had invented 
the kodak, and made other notable improve- 
ments in photography,—David H. Houston. 
He had made himself, through investments 
in land, a wealthy and, better yet, through 
faithful, kindly living, a highly honored 
citi,en of that section of his State. Having 
been, with his wife, of liberal views in religion, 
the word of a Unitarian minister was sought 
for at the last. That word was spoken in a 
house filled with people who had never seen 
or perhaps heard of a Unitarian before, in 
the full faith that no gospel is so comforting 
or assuring as ours in the face of death and 
inevitable separation. 

The following week came the Western 
Conference at Chicago, followed by the more 
private and exacting session of the Western 
Missionary Council at which the different 
State secretaries meet to suggest to the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation what seems to them the wisest 
distribution of the annual missionary budget 
for the Central West. 

Arrangements had been made before going 
to Chicago to speak the next week at Sis- 
seton, S. Dak., a new and busy town on one 
of the Indian reservations But a political 
convention came in between, and what 
promised to be a three days’ liberal revival 
in a town where no Unitarian minister’s 
voice had yet been heard in public dwindled 
to an engagement to speak once on Friday 
evening. ‘Then even that, owing to the frank 
hostility of the weather, had to be abandoned. 
While the Unitarian hosts were singing their 
songs of lofty cheer and listening to fine 
speeches at the Festival in Tremont Temple, 
one Western Unitarian minister was standing 
on the stage of a barren and musty opera 
house in a prairie town while the rain that 
had been falling steadily for two days began 
to pour as though the flood of Genesis had 
come again, with lightnings and thunders 
that made the night impossible for average 
humanity to venture out in; and in a bowling 
alley on the floor below the incessant 
rumbling of the balls combined with the peals 


above to drown out any speaking that might 
be attempted. Some dozen drenched individ- 
uals, men and boys, appeared in response to 
the handbills distributed through the town, 
announcing a free lecture on the subject, 
“Is the Bible an Inspired Book?” But, as 
the audience drifted in and out, some perhaps 
returning to the bowling alley for warmth 
and inspiration of a more tangible kind, no 
lecture was given. 

And hereby hangs the tale of a Sunday 
in three States. They are not States whose 
angles join, like Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, in such manner that you 
can stand in one and by leaning over lay 
your hands upon the soil of each of the others. 
This adventure takes in the States of South 
Dakota and Wisconsin, with Minnesota, 
220 miles broad, between. The train from 
Sisseton being delayed by washouts, which 
made necessary a special train crew to repair 
the track, I missed the day connection on the 
main line to St. Paul, and was forced to sit 
from noon to midnight of Saturday in the 
public room of a hotel, consoled, however, 
by Prof. Santayana’s fascinating volume, the 
third in hisnew Life of Reason series,on ‘‘Rea 
son in Religion.” It needed both reason 
and religion to carry one through that dis- 
mal day; for the rain was still falling, with 
no sign that it would ever stop. 

The through train left after midnight. So, 
very early Sunday morning, I scraped the 
mud of South Dakota from my shoes and 
started eastward. The St. Paul congregation 
little thought, until the fact was confessed, 
that only a half-hour’s interval separated my 
home-coming, without any breakfast but an 
orange, and my appearance in the pulpit with 
a sermon that my heart told me was rather 
the worse for the weather. It was still 
cloudy, but beginning to clear; and that 
same evening, in the midst of a lovely sunset, 
I reached Hudson, Wis., just across lake St. 
Croix from the Minnesota line, on my usual 
monthly visit to the Norwegian Society 
there, for which the Alliance has done so 
much, Since midnight of Saturday I had 
left South Dakota, come clear across Minne- 
sota, and was in Wisconsin; and, thinking 
of this as I rode home on the train, I felt a 
little like a commercial traveller, but more 
certain than ever that the Unitarian min- 
istry in this part of the country isa ‘‘min- 
istry at large.’’ 

Sr. Paut, Minn. 


The Ministers’ Union. 


A meeting of the Ministers’ Union will be 
held in King’s Chapel at 10.30 A.M., Monday, 
June 25. The principal address will be given 
by Rev. Dr. Worcester of Emmanuel Church. 
The attention of the ministers is especially 
called to this meeting. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The programme for the next session, the 
first week in October, is almost completed. 
In large measure this session will be given 
to a discussion by our own men of our own 
intimate problems in our work and our think- 
ing. The exceptional opportunity for free 
and frank discussion which we will have by 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. lt supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on @ book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cage. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T, 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. " 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 

Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. @harles H. 
Stearns. 

——E—E————————_—__ 
reason of being housed so commodiously 
makes such a meeting highly desirable. 
Many of the meetings at this session can be 
made to have all the advantages that the 
Berry Street Conference has. Members 
are urged to come with the determination 
that the session shall be fruitful in the best 
results. The session will be what you make 
it. Especially are men urged to come pre- 


‘pared to take part in the discussion of books. 


These discussions will be wholly informal, 
But the consideration of books will be a 
prominent feature of the programme. ‘The 
following are suggested as books that are 
profitable reading: Hoffding’s ‘Philosophy 
of Religion” and ‘‘ Problems of Philosophy,” 
N. Schmidt’s ‘Prophet of Nazareth,” 
Wernle’s ‘Beginnings of Christianity,” 
Weinel’s ‘‘Paul,’”’ Hermann’s ‘Outlines of 
Apologetics,” Foster’s ‘‘Finality of the 
Christian Religion,” Lloyd Morgan’s “In- 
terpretation of Nature,” Wood’s ‘‘The Spirit 
of God in_Biblical_Literature,” Pfleiderer’s 
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“Christian Origins,” Discussion is to be 
purely voluntary. Any book for which no 
one volunteers will not be taken up. The 
more formal part of the programme will be 
announced soon. 
Henry HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Proctor Academy. 


The graduating exercises of Proctor Acad- 
emy will be held at Andover, N.H., on Friday, 
June 15, at 2 P.M. President Southworth of 
the Meadville Theological School will speak 
on “The Opportunities of the Ministerial 
Profession.”” Arrangements will be made to 
entertain guests from a distance over night. 
Train No. 33, leaving Boston at 9.03 A.M., 
will stop by special arrangement at Andover. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beaton Ges, hours 9 to x, All reports or notices should 
be sent to her.] 


North Middlesex Federation. 


Spring Meeting, Littleton, Mass., Saturday, 
April 21. Lofty and inspiring thought charac- 
terized this meeting. Those who were present 
counted it a rare privilege to listen to two 
fine addresses by Rev. E. D. Towle of Brook- 
line and Prof. W. W. Fenn of Harvard Di- 
vinity School. In speaking upon ‘‘How the 
Church helps to keep alive the Community’s 
Highest Ideals,” Mr. Towle contrasted the 
position of the Church in old times with its 
present wider grasp. Now, he said, we have 
come to see that the community is divine, the 
community is the Church of God, and all 
other institutions must serve this. The 
Church serves by reminding people that ideals 
must be kept infinite all the time. The 
ideals of music, of poetry, of the theatre, the 
novel,—how easily we come to toy with them 
unless they touch the deeper chords of re- 
ligion. The Church also serves the com- 
munity by keeping alive individuality. 
There is nothing like sin to level humanity. 
The Church adds an ideal of its own, the 
ideal of perfect manhood, while it keeps alive 
the sisterhood of other ideals and gives fibre 
and reality to them all. 

The subject of Prof. Fenn’s address was 
“The Privileges of Church Membership.” 
He first laid great stress upon the privilege of 
membership in an ancient, influential, and 
honorable society. The Christian Church is 
the oldest continuous society in Christendom. 
No other has done so much toward shaping 
the course of human history. Asaman takes 
just pride in the honorable traditions of his 
Aima Mater or of his college society, so a man 
may well be proud of church membership. 
Second, church membership gives one an 
opportunity to enlist in a worthy cause. A 
cause very seldom pays for itself. Colleges, 
art museums, great orchestras, all the higher 
interests of life, are supported by great sacri- 
fices, and yet they are deemed worth while. 
The prime function of the Christian Church 
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is to energize the moralideal. It does so first 
by tradition, then by activity. A man who 
feels the force of Christian traditions re- 
sponds quickly to higher ideals. Activity is 
not only the fruit of knowledge, but a part of 
the knowing process. No other church has 
such traditions as ours. The Unitarian 
Church occupies a surprisingly strategic 
position at the present time. The theological 
thinking done to-day is largely outside the 
Christian Church. This unorganized re- 
ligious life is bound to be organized. If the 
Church does not do it, it will organize itself 
and the Church will be left behind. 

Prof. Fenn’s address was followed by a 
spirited discussion as to what cause our $50 
missionary fund for the coming year should 
be devoted. ‘The final decision was to divide 
it between the two colored schools of the 
South,—Calhoun, Ala., and Warrenton, S.C. 
Very interesting Cheerful Letter reports were 
given. One of the pleasing features of the 
afternoon was a violin solo finely rendered by 
a member of the Littleton Guild. Rev. 
William Channing Brown, former president 
of our Federation, spoke a few words em- 
phasizing the religious yearning outside the 
Church. He spoke of the Unitarian Church 
as the champion of unorganized religion, of 
unorganized morality, the logical nucleus 
around which religious life should centre. 

By the resignation of Rev. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff of Chelmsford we lose a president whose 
quiet, earnest, and efficient work has been 
appreciated by both officers and delegates. 
While we regret making a-change, in welcom- 
ing the new president, Mr. Joseph Harwood of 
Littleton, we accept Mr. Shurtleff’s point of 
view, that we should no longer be in the 
ministerial stage of our growth, but should 
have a layman as president. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The May meeting of the South Middlesex 
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for study and worship. A bountiful luncheon 
was served by the Lexington Guild, and a 
very enjoyable social hour was passed. The 
evening session opened with a short devotional 
service led by Rev. John M. Wilson of Lex- 
ington, after which an inspiring sermon was 
delivered by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
of Boston, which closed a very pleasant and 
profitable meeting of our Federation. The 


attendance was 148. 
Epna L. Bacon, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association of Unitarian 
ministers meets at Barre with Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, on Tuesday, Tune 12, at 11 AM. 
Rev Charles H. Dalrymple will read an essay 
on “‘Unitarianism and Institutional Re- 
ligion,” Frederic J. Gauld, Scribe. 


At the Norfolk Conference, to be held at 
Dover, Wednesday, June 13, the speakers at 
the morning session will be Rev. W. C. Wendte 
and Prof. Marshall Perrin of Boston Uni- 
versity. The afternoon session will be given 
to the General Sunday School Society, under 
the direction of Rev. William I. Lawrance of 
Winchester. Trains leave South Station at 
8.05 and 10.20 AM. Electrics leave Dudley 
Street Elevated Station every half hour for 
Needham, connecting there with trains for 
Dover above mentioned. 


The next meeting of the Essex Federation 
of Young People’s Religious Unions will be 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


Busiuess Notices, 


Federation of Young People’s Religious} - 


Unions was held at Lexington, May 6. The 
afternoon session opened at 4 P.M. Owing to 
the absence of the president, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Winthrop I. Nottage, gave a few 
words of welcome to all, including the four 
new unions, Cambridge, Newton, Waltham, 
and West Newton, whom we were glad to have 
with us. Rev. C. A. Place of Waltham led 
the devotional service, after which followed 
the business meeting. The regular business 
was transacted, and appropriations made for 
Richmond and for San Francisco, Following 
this, we had the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
Stacy B. Southworth, from the Young 
People’s Religious Union, whose appeal to 
us was, ‘‘Let us make our lives worth while.” 
Fourteen unions responded to the roll-call 
and gave interesting answers to the questions 
given on the programme. There was a 
variety of opinion in regard to the benefit 
derived from outside speakers, one union 
reporting that they gave the idea up on ac- 
count of their members remaining away from 
the other meetings and attending only the 
one at which there was an outside speaker. 
Also, the different guilds gave many valuable 
suggestions, regarding the union not only asa 
social and working body, but also as a body 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Danvers, Mass,—I think our attendance has been 
more solid and uniform since we began using the stars. 
M.M. Grant. Address all orders to Rey. A. C. Grizr, 
Racine, Wis. 


Marriages. 


ph Se LE ae De fe 
In Ashby, 27th ult., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Rockwood 
Miles of Concord and Mrs. Gertrude E. Wilder Miles of 


Ashby. 
In ashy 28th ult., by Rev. G. S. 
Miss Maud A. Ellis, both of 


Brewer an 
_Deaths. 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
MRS. J. HENRY LANE, 
Memorial Day, 190s. 


Shaw, Ernest A. 
Ashby. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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held with the Gloucester Union on Friday 
evening, June 8. Supper will be served at 
6.30 o’clock. ‘The devotional service will be 
conducted by Mr. James McIntosh of Bev- 
erly, and the address will be made by Rev. 
Charles EK. Park of Hingham, on the subject, 
“A Young Person’s Religion.’”? The one 
hundred and tenth meeting of the Essex 
Conference of Unitarian Churches will be 
held with the First Religious Society of 
Newburyport, on Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, June 13. The following is the list 
of speakers and subjects: in the forenoon an 
address on ‘‘Christianity and Civilization,” 
by Rev. Joseph Wood, minister of the Old 
Meeting Church Birmingham, England; in 
the afternoon addresses by Rev. F. R. Griffin 
of Braintree, on ‘‘New England as a possible 
Mission Field,’”’ and by Rev. George S. Ander- 
son of Gloucester, on ‘““The Need for System- 
atic Moral Training.” Luncheon will be 
served at 12.30 P.M. Peter H. Goldsmith, 
Secretary. 


Meetings. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.—The 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference was held in Grace 
Chapel, Green Harbor, May 9. Though not 
so large in attendance as the meetings held in 
towns on the railroad, yet the chapel was 
comfortably filled, and considerable interest 
was awakened in the business of the conference 
and in the addresses and discussions which 
followed. Reports of the conditions of the 
conference and its treasury were presented 
and accepted. Appropriations were made 
to the Green Harbor parish and the San 
Francisco Fund. Means were taken to in- 
crease the funds in treasury by voting that 
each self-supporting church in the conference 
be asked to give not less than five dollars 
annually to the funds of the conference, and 
it was voted that the executive committee 
consider the proposition of holding a joint 
meeting with the Universalist Conference at 
Braintree in the fall. Since the last meeting 
of the conference Mr. Jerome B. Poole of 
Rockland, one of its vice-presidents, while 
seeking the help of a milder climate for his 
health, died in North Carolina. It was 
“Voted, That the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference records with sincere sorrow the death 
of its vice-president, Mr. Jerome B. Poole of 
Rockland, In his departure the conference 
feels that it has lost one of its most loyal 
supporters and faithful officers, a man who, 
by his constant attendance, counsel, and 
spirit, has left a deep impression for earnest- 
ness and harmony upon this conference, and 
who will be always remembered with genuine 
affection.’ The officers elected were: Dr. 
H. H. Filoon, Brockton, president; Rev. 
C. Y. De Normandie, Kingston, and Mr. 
George O. Wales, Braintree, vice-presidents; 
Mr. Edward Nichols, Cohasset, treasurer; 
Rev. W. R. Cole, Cohasset, secretary. The 
morning session was opened with a devotional 
meeting led by Rev. Andrew Hahn of Dux- 
bury. The address at the same session was 
given by Rey. C, T. Billings of Lowell. Mr. 
Billings spoke on ‘‘The Individual and the 
World,” and held that the tendency in so- 
ciety and religion is to obscure the individual. 
This the speaker considered a weakness in 
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the modern church and religion because no 
emphasis is placed on individual responsi- 
bility. The need of to-day is the place, 
power, and worth of the individual. Chris- 
tianity’s great word is self-fulfilment, not 
primarily self-sacrifice. After an adjourn- 
ment of an hour for luncheon the afternoon 
session was given to a conference on 
“Individual Religion.” Rev. C. A. Hender- 
son of Bridgewater spoke on the ‘‘Intel- 
lectual Phase”; Rev. Abram Wyman of 
North Easton, on the ‘“‘Moral Phase”; Rev. 
L. C. Cornish of Hingham, on the ‘‘Devo- 
tional Phase.’ An interesting discussion 
followed until it was time for the delegates 
to adjourn the meeting to catch the train 
some three miles away. ‘The hospitality of 
the parish and its minister did much to make 
the conference a pleasant occasion. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE. 
The annual meeting was held on the first 
day of June, with the Canton branch in their 
historic and beautiful town. Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, minister of the First Congregational 
Church, welcomed the many delegates and 
congratulated the Alliance on its power of 
organization and its opportunity to further 
every good work. Mrs. Atherton referred to 
the improvements in two Sunday-schools 
which had been brought about by the dis- 
cussion at the previous meeting. Mrs. Anna 
Felton Dakin of Buffalo continued the theme 
and showed that the Sunday-school and the 
church have the same end in view, reached 
only by different ways. The two great 
forces in religious training are the minister 
and the mother, and the mother is the greater. 
Alliance is another name for mother trust in 
the church. 

The Sunday-school is the Bible school for 
girls and boys who need training in ethics as 
surely as they need training in secular studies. 
Spiritual life is not of spontaneous generation, 
but is a spark that acts from one mind to 
another. Some of the reasons given by Mrs. 
Dakin for non-attendance at Sunday-school 
are the mistaking indifference for liberality, 
distrust of the educational value to be gained, 
and the freedom allowed children to follow 
their own wishes, The Sunday-school must 
be taken seriously. Itisnot a machine. Its 
success depends upon the patient, continuous 
efforts of parents and teachers, who must 
realize that ethical and religious development 
is the business of life, and that it is an in- 
justice to children to allow them to make all 
manner of mistakes and stumble out of them 
instead of being led upward. 

Rev. Albert Parker Fitch of the Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, spoke of the inspiration it is 
to meet with earnest workers of other de- 
nominations and to-learn what people are 
doing in different ways. Mr. Fitch enumer- 
ated some of the factors which keep the young 
people from church and Sunday-school to-day. 
One of the foremost is the great attractiveness 
of this present world. Another is that youth 
is apt to consider religion as a set of pro- 
hibitive rules to hamper life instead of as an 
inspiration to quicken life. There is also the 
mistake made in churches of clinging to out- 
worn thought and laying the emphasis on 
outward observances and customs. In the 
home the religious life is too often ignored, 
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and children are not made to feel the value of 
things unseen and imperishable. Another 
great mistake is the lack of pastoral care of 
our young people. No.time is more valuable 
than that given to these young souls. The 
minister too often appears to be the public 
speaker only, and leaves to his assistant the 
pastoral care of his parish. When the pastor 
knows his young people and they feel that 
he cares for them personally, there will be 
less difficulty in keeping them in the 
church, 

Mr. Albert R. Vail of the Young People’s 
Religious Union spoke of the problems that 
confront young people, and made an earnest 
plea that they should be made to feel that 
they are an important part of the church life; 
and special duties should be given to them, 
They should be made to feel responsibility 
for their share in the religious life of the 
community, and this element of responsibility 
is strengthened if they are organized into 
unions. It is an inspiration for them to feel 
that their National Union is one with the 
other missionary organizations in the cause 
of liberal religion. The Unitarian Church 
has had too little propaganda. A rising vote 
of thanks was given to the three speakers, 
also to the Canton Branch for its hospitality. 
There was a short afternoon session, at which 
the annual election of officers was held, the 
by-laws were amended, and Alliance in- 
terests were informally discussed. The 
officers elected for the coming year are: 
president, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Rox- 
bury, Mass.; vice-presidents, Mrs. Alma 
Faunce Smith, Wollaston, Mass., Mrs. Mary 
C. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Alice D. Sanborn, Quincey, 
Mass. Directors, Mrs. John C. Perkins, Port- 
land, Me.; Mrs. W. K. Robbins, Manchester, 
N.H.; Mrs. O. H. Richardson, Montpelier, 
Vt.; Mrs. Charles B. Wetherell, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Rowe, 
Mass.; Miss Louise S. Cummings, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Mrs. G. A. Slocomb, Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss Ellen O. Peck, Providence, R.1.; 
Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, New London, Conn. 


Churches. 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—Rey. Frederick M. 
Bennett: On Sunday, May 20, was held a 
commemorative service of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the sacking of Lawrence. ‘The raid 
of 1856 preceded the Quantral and Price’s 
Raid, and it was at this time that the Free 
State Hotel was burned and the city sacked. 
A large number of the older settlers of the 
city, who were there at that time, attended 
the services. In the absence of the pastor 
Prof. W. H. Carruth had arranged in detail 
an appropriate service. Passages from the 
Scripture were read and a poem by Prof. 
Carruth. In his remarks Prof. Carruth told 
the history of the events preceding the raid 
of 1856 and pointed out the honor due to 
heroic souls who stood the trials of those 
trying times. Mrs. O. E. Learnard, whose 
father, Col. Eldridge, was the lessee of the 
Free State Hotel, was present, and described 
the trying experiences of those who lived 
through those events of early times. Col, 
O. E. Learnard supplemented her paper with 
appropriate and interesting remarks. The 
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music of the service was in keeping with the 
day. 

MANCHESTER, N.H.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. George E. Hathaway: The 
annual meeting of the Alliance was held on 
Friday, May 18. The business session was 
called at 4 p.m. and presided over by Mrs. 
W. K. Robbins. Several appropriations 
were made, including the decision to make 
extensive repairs in the interior of the church 
and chapel during the vacation season. In- 
teresting reports, presented by officers, 
showed progress along all lines. All the semi- 
monthly meetings which have been held in 
the homes of the members have been in- 
teresting occasions, especially since the com- 
ing of Rev. George E. Hathaway who, when- 
ever possible, gives them some talk on some 
literary theme. Following adjournment, 
there was a social half hour, during which time 
members of the parish arrived. At six o’clock 
fully a hundred were entertained. After the 
supper Mr. Hathaway introduced Rev. Au- 
gustus M. Lord of Providence, who spoke on 
“English Homes of American Colonists.’ 
Following the address, the programme was 
rounded out with a social half hour. 


St. Paui, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton: Negotiations have 
just been concluded for the sale of the old 
church property on Wabasha Street, aban- 
doned by this society when it moved into its 
new church building last December. ‘The 
property goes to the German Turnverein of 
St. Paul, which will convert the basement 
into a gymnasium and use the main floor for 
assembly and social rooms. The amount paid 
more than clears off the mortgage put upon 
the former church in order to build the new 
one, and Unity Church is now rejoicing in full 
possession, with no debt of any kind, of its 
fine structure, valued with the land at nearly 
$45,000, after some three years of earnest 
and united effort. The funds for the new 
building were given without solicitation of 
any kind from the minister, and the usual 
yearly income of the church has been slightly 
increased during this period. To show that 
the resources of the congregation are in no 
way exhausted, a collection of $315 was taken 
for the San Francisco sufferers, which was in 
addition to much larger sums given by indi- 
viduals in the church through public channels. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: — 


May 2. Society in Medfield........ 


$14.00 
2. Society in Melrose . 


15.00 


5. Society in East Lexington 10,00 
5. Mrs, John F. Norbur Bilenvilie, N.Y., 50.00 
5. Society in Ellsworth, 15.00 
Fy Sunday-school I Society in Bl piietica 3.78 
Society in Dub! lin, N 22.00 
8. Society in pr Vt 5.03 
8. Society in Scituate... sees .seeceee cree sees 10.00 
8. Spring Garden C Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 15 00 
8. Mrs. Ath East Bridgewater........ 15,00 

10, therton Noyes, Rolo: Springs, 
Ee Cesaceaenss o4n6 5.00 
ar. Society in. Francestown, NUH: 1.00 
14, Sunday-school, Society i in Baltimor Ma. . 2.50 
1s. Society in San! osa, Cal.... 5.00 
16. wes in Marietta, Ohio. 10.00 
16, All Souls’ Sunday-school, “Washington, 3 
Seeks thine anit penn, silai alae o5.5 eS 
u> The Misses Kimball Brookline 100.00 
* C. Louise Ockley, Akron, Ohio = 2.00 
- Society in Cleve! and, Ohio 202.50 

24. Buaay-achoot, Society in Rutherford, 
ae Ree Sera 2.45 

25. Union eaneetin of Sunday-schools at 
Welles! Sis vas op uct apap ashe nie 5.00 
$s2x.11 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
as Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


The New Superstition. 


But the scientific superstition is now in its 
full force, and men who have freed themselves 
from the error of the Church and regard 
themselves as free are, unconsciously, com- 
pletely under the power of this new scientific 
Church. The propagators of this teaching 
strenuously endeavor, on the one hand, to 
distract men from the most essential religious 
questions, directing their attention to various 
trifles such as the origin of the species, the 
investigation of the elements of the stars, 
of the properties of radium, of the theory of 
numbers, of antediluvian animals, and other 
such unnecessary trivialities, ascribing to 
these a similar importance to that which the 
priests of old used to ascribe to the Immacu- 
late Conception, the two-fold nature, etc. 
On the other hand, they endeavor to in- 
culeate the idea that religion, that is, the 
establishment of a man’s relation to the 
Universe and its source, is not at all neces- 
sary, that a high-flown collection of words 
about law and morality, about an artificial, 
impossible science of sociology, can com- 
pletely replace religion. These men, like 
the Churchmen, assure themselves and others 
that they are saving mankind, similarly too 
they believe in their infallibility, and similarly 
they are never agreed among themselves, but 
are split up into innumerable schools, and 
like the churches in their time constitute 
in our time the chief cause of the ignorance, 
coarseness, and depravity of mankind, and 
therefore of the postponement of the emanci- 
pation of mankind from the evils from which 
it suffers, and the vicious circle in which it 
goes round. These men have done what the 
builders did who are mentioned in the Bible; 
they rejected the stone which always has 
been and will be the head-stone of the corner; 
they have rejected that which alone can 
gather mankind into one—its religious con- 
sciousness.—T olstoy. 


Cruelty to Children. 


According to the annual report of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which has just been 
published, the cases of 5,033 children, alleged 
to be cruelly treated, suffering from privations 
or being reared under debasing influences, were 
investigated by the society’s agents last year. 

In 517 cases cruelty was so evident or 
conditions were so bad that it was necessary 
to go to the courts for prosecution. The 
society takes this latter course only as a last 
resort, when persuasion fails or where cruelty 
has been shown. 

The extent of the society’s work is evi- 
denced by the statement that during the year 
1,639 children were placed by it in homes or 
institutions, some taken from unfit environ- 
ments by order of the court, others surren- 
dered by parents or guardians, not wishing to 
face prosecution. 

Cases of frightful cruelty and of the most 
appalling degradation constantly come to the 
notice of the agents of the society. Con- 
ditions exist which those who have never come 
in touch with that phase of life could scarcely 
believe possible. 

It is not an overstated fact that, at this 
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very day and hour, in this rich and intelligent 
Commonwealth, thousands of children are 
growing to maturity under conditions which, 
if no saving agency intervenes, must almost 
of necessity bring them to manhood and 
womanhood, with souls blackened, with 
minds dwarfed and distorted, and with bodies 
brutalized, all through the cruelty and neglect 
of fathers, mothers, and guardians, to whom 
they have every right to look for care and 
affection. 

The society is continually seeking to reach 
out further and further, to broaden its work, 
and make it still more thorough, but is handi- 
capped by lack of funds. 

The Massachusetts Society is supported en- 
tirely by private contributions. It receives 
no financial aid from State, city, or town, and 
is dependent upon the generosity of the public 
to keep its special agents at work and main- 
tain its home at 43 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. Every dollar given means so much 
toward saving some child. 


Educational 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C, W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowngE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching in 
actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, JUNE 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 


address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY AOADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H, Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading "places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, reter: N.H, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High id deals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. I) patrated pamphist sent 
free, Address Dr. . EK. WHIT ck Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


FOR 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


BOYS 
Catskill Mountains. 


Individual 


For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


Y.: “Do you think Ike ever lies about the 
fish he catches?” C,: “No, I don’t; but 
I think he lies about the fish he doesn’t 
catch.” 


Pat and his friend Mike had killed a snake 
in the fields. As the tail of the snake con- 
tinued to oscillate, Pat remarked to his 
friend, ‘‘ And is he dead, Mike, div ye think?” 
“Oh, yis, sure,” said Mike. ‘‘He’s dead, 
but he ain’t conscious of it yit.” 


A distinguished lawyer from the East, 
chatting with Justice McFarland, of the 
California Supreme Court, asked in reference 
to a matter of legal procedure, ‘‘The Supreme 
Court is the highest tribunal in the State, 
is it not?’ ‘‘Yes,” assented the justice. 
“Tt is the court of ultimate conjecture.” 
Woman’s Home Gompanion. 


Two ordinarily nice young women in a 
Massachusetts town were disciplined for 
breaking into laughter at a solemn prayer- 
meeting. This was certainly indecorous, 
But, when it is understood that a good 
brother had just arisen with the remark that 
he was “sitting on a thought when the 
settee struck him,” their merriment was par- 
donable.—Time and the Hour. 


A doctor had written a note to the lady, 
and on his next visit she asked him to tell 
her what two wordsinit were. ‘‘It has been 
said of me that my writing is the worst thing 
about me,” said the physician, laughingly, 
as he surveyed his own scrawl with doubt. 
“Oh, but I’m sure that is not so!’’ was the 
hasty disclaimer. “Far from it, doctor, 
far from it!” 


“T was so ashamed of my husband once 
in London,” said Mrs. John W. Gates. 
“Among the ordinary tourist stunts which 
we did on our last trip abroad was a visit 
to Madam Tussaud’s Waxworks. One of our 
friends asked us how we liked it, and my 
husband replied, “‘ Well, it.impressed me as 
very much like any other English party.” 
—Woman’s Home Gompanion. 


An Ohio young woman read at her gradua- 
tion an essay on Hawthorne. The young 
woman said, “At the age of thirty-nine 
Hawthorne married, and took his wife to 
the old manse.’”’ The day after the com- 
mencement one of the village maidens called 
on Miss E., and remarked, ‘“‘Wasn’t it mean 
that Maud should say such a thing in her 
essay?” ‘To what do you refer?” “‘Why 
she said, at the age of thirty-nine, Hawthorne 
married, and took his wife to the old man’s. 
Why didn’t she say to his father-in-law’s?”’ 


A Southern woman tells about dining in 
Boston once, when next her sat a homely 
little old gentleman, who wanted to know 
how she passed the time in the country with 
her old father. ‘‘Well, we read.” ‘What 
do you read?” “Chiefly ‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.’’’ ‘Don’t you get 
tired of it?” “Oh, no. When we get to 
the ‘end, we simply turn back to the begin- 
ning.’ The old gentleman chuckled, and 
made a remark implying that the ‘‘Auto- 
crat’’ was no great thing among books, 
and the lady was rather surprised at his dis- 
paraging air. After dinner she demanded 
of her hostess the name of the unapprecia- 
tive old gentleman and was told that it was 
Dr. Holmes.—Boston Transcript 


HURCH 
Vaal LARPETS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
8 IMPORTERS 


Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes from the foundriesof 
Barbedienne, Glin % others. 
Makers of Electric’ Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 

Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARB, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jam. 1, 1906 -+e0os cose sees corsenns 702,60. 
CEABTL TEES cre eee eg pe ans 


$4,102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

pid gipely to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
treet 


nei F. STEVENS, President. 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. APPEL, Secreta 
WM TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE See ae ye TES N 
R NEARLY FIFTY Y MS 


bbe a4 pee Prices to Schools at pre Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 
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wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tel. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


The Misses Allen vatisorseducator 


nown re 

MK NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D, 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium. 
Entrance examinations, Jung 28, 29, SEPTEMBER 41, 12. 
Address ‘Acbert G, Boypen, Principal. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“Ot 


